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TuoveH this text-book is small, it comprises, I believe, 
everything necessary—so far as grammar is concerned— 
for a student of modern Irish. I have not treated at all 
of the ancient forms of the language ; and I have excluded 
everything in the shape of dissertation: the grammar of 
the modern Irish language, and no more, is here set forth 
in words as few and simple as possible. 

I haye not suggested any changes either in spelling or 
in grammatical forms, or attempted innovation of any 
kind: this isa grammar of the language as it actually 
exists in the works of our best writers. 

All the illustrative examples are quotations from 
standard Irish writings; but though I retain the refer- 
ences, I have not given them in the grammar, as they 
would encumber the book, and impede, rather than facili- 
tate the learner. I may mention here, however, that the 
works from which the examples are chiefly taken, are, 
those of Keating, the publications of the Ossianic Society, 
“The Three Sorrowful Stories of Erin” (viz., “The Fate 
of the Children of Usna,” “The Fate of the Children of 
Lir,” and “The Fate of the Children of Turenn”), and 
occasionally the “ Annals of the Four Masters.” The 
language of the various works published by the Archeo- 
logical and Celtic Societies is generally too antiquated 
to be quoted in a grammar of modern Irish. 

Ihave all through given word-for-word translations 
of the examples; free translations would have been more 
pleasant to read, but would have added considerably to 
the learner’s difficulty. 

In the last Part—“ Idioms”—T have given a popular 
rather than a scientific explanation of the principal idioms 
of the language. Nothing like this is to be found in any 
other Irish Grammar ; and I believe that the learner who 
masters it will he saved much labour and perplexity. 
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lv PREFACE. 


There are several other Irish Grammars, but none low 
enough in price to be within reach of the many. Who- 
ever wishes to study the Irish language in its ancient as 
wellas in its modern forms, must procure O’Donovan’s 
Grammar; without this great work no one can attain a 
thorough knowledge of the language. I may also men- 
tion “ The College Irish Grammar,” by the Rev. Ulick J. 
Canon Bourke, in which there is a great amount of mis- 
cellaneous information on the language, proverbs, and 
popular literature of Ireland. 

The labours of the Society for the Preservation of the 
Irish Language have lately given a great impetus to 
Celtic studies. The Society has produced two admirable 
little elementary books (the First and Second Irish Books) 
and are about to bring outa third .all drawn up by the 
mem)ers themselves on the plan of the elementary works 
of Smith, Arnold, Ahn, &c. But the want of a very 
cheap and simple text-book on Irish Grammar has been 
much felt; and this Grammar has been written tosupply 
the want. I have written it with the cognisance of the 
Council of the Society, of which I am myself a member. 
It was at first intended that the name of the Society 
should appear on the title-page along with my own naine, 
and a resolution to that effect was passed by the 
Council. But I found some difficulty as to the exact 
words, and I have accordingly contented myself with 
mentioning the matter here. 

TI acknowledge with thanks that I have received valu- 
able assistance from several gentlemen of the Society, 
who read every word of my proofs, suggesting various 
corrections, alterations, and improvements. One member 
in particular, Mr. John Fleming of Rathgormuck, in the 
county Waterford, read all my manuscript in the first 
instance, and all the proof-sheets afterwards. Mr. 
Fleming’s assistance was invaluable to me, for he pos- 
Besses an intimate knowledge of modern Irish Grammar, 
language, and literature, and what is still better, much 
sound sense and clear critical judgment. 


Dublin, November, 1878. 
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PARTY J. 
ORTHOGRAPHY. 


CHAPTER I. 
SOUNDS. 
I. LETTERS. 


1. The Irish alphabet consists of eighteen 
letters, of which thirteen are consonants and five 
are vowels. 

2. The five vowels are a, e, 1, 0, U3; of 
which a, 0, u are broad, and e, 1 are slender. 

gs. Each consonant (with the exceptions men- 
tioned below) has a broad and a slender sound. 
When a consonant comes immediately after or 
before a broad vowel, it has its broad sound: 
when it comes after or before a slender vowel, it 
has its slender sound. But this does not apply to 
b, p, h, m, p, each of which has one sound only, 
whether joined with a broad vowel or a slender 
vowel. 

4. Vowels are either long or short. A long 
vowel is usually marked by an accent; as bdn, 
white: ashort vowel has no mark; as mac, a son. 
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5. The Irish vowels, like the English, have an 
obseure sound in unaccented syllables, of which 
it is not necessary to take further notice here. 

. 6. Tho following are the usual sounds of the 
Trish letters, so far as they can be represented by 
English letters. 


7. Those marked with asterisks are only imperfectly re- 
presented in sound by the corresponding English letters: 
thosenotso marked are represented perfectly or very nearly so. 

8. The sounds of the marked letters must be learned by 
car: itis hardly possible to give in writing such a descrip- 
tion of them as would enable a learner to utter them. 

9. C is equal to &, yet when it comes before the diph- 
thong ao or the triphthong aoi, beginners find it very hard to 
sound it: caol (narrow) is neither /ail or gzail, but some- 
thing between: caoin (gentle) is neither Accn or quecn, 
but something between. 

10. So also with 5, which (broad and slender) is equal to 
g in got and get: yet Saolis hard for a beginner to utter, 
being neither gad nor gwail, but something between. 

11, ‘The Irish broad 0 and c bear the same relation to each 
other as the English d and ¢; that is, the first in each ease 
is flat or soft, and the second sharp or hard. English ¢ and 
tare sounded by placing the tip of the tongue against the 
roof of the mouth: Irish o and & by placing the top of the 
tongne against the upper front teeth. Irish o and c may be 
described in another way: the two sounds of ¢hin those and 
thumb are both continwous, the first flat, the second sharp. 
Now the two explosive sounds corresponding to these two con- 
tinuous sounds (i.e., with the tongue in the same position), are 
exaetly the Irish 0 and c. 

12, Broad Land n are sounded by placing the top of the 
tongue (not against the roof of the mouth as in case of 
English ¢ and 2 but) against the upper front teeth. Trish 
oand c are to English d and Z as Irish L or n to English Zor. 

13. Slender p is the most difficult of all the Irish eonso- 
nantal sounds: and learners, unless tsey have acquired it in 
youth, often “sl to articulate it correctly, thongh the teacher 
may sovnd «& rer and over again for their imitation. 

1. Ash represents a mere breathing or aspiration and 
not an articulate sound, and as it never begins a word, some 
writers exclude it from tho letters, thus making seventeen 
instead of cighteen, as given here, 


=e 
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TABLE OF SOUNDS. 


Letters. Vowel | Consonant 
long or} broad or Trish | Corresponding 
Irish. | Eng. short. | slender. sounds. English sounds. 
! 
doa a | long es Ldn ; lawn, ball 
‘ sian short ae inac bat or what 
b b an oa ball dan 
| Coc c broad cab cob 
9» an slender ecmn king 
7 re) ad broad oall those | 
eulinsee 3 .. | slender oan cordial | 
ee | loug so 4 PE date 
oe) ‘ short ap | met \ 
iS jp if 3 re De finn fin | 
6 | 3 broad HONT got 
rey .. {slender ser get, gimlet 
h oh h i ee a h-anam hammer | 
ited | 4 ylone | ~.., min | seen | 
» short ee min pm i 
x¥1G U 1 a broad lén fone | 
ys -» slender Eile i vermifion | 
mM mim : = mit ; mill 
*|N on n -- {broad nop none | 
99 98 -. |slender nedod EW 
©) © | © | lose te mép more 
| ie short |... oop love, ran 
Pp p| p of a poc pore 
Rey | or .. | broad noo road 
wlloo ye svencer cuin | clarion 
Sp] fs .» | broad pona + son. ! 
Hoo 5A .. slender pin sheen 
*«/O oc iG .. | broad Tom thumb 
C2 |e .. | slender seine courzeols 
Uou; u | long Ge mip | moor, rude | 
eco short ee muc | pet, bell : 


15, The following are the native names of the Irisa ietters, but 
they need not be used by the learner, All or most of them are 
the names of trees, Cilm, a; bert, b; coll, ¢; dain, d; eada, 
eoreain, {; Sond, g: vod, #3 108d, 2; luip, 73 mun, 7; 
nun, %; Op or onn, 0; pelé-bog, py; nuip, *; pull, s; ceme, 
ER hil, a 
Univ Calif - 
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II. DIPHTIHONQGS. 


1. There are thirteen diphthongs in the Irish 
language—viz., Ge, GO, eU, 1G, ua, al, ea, el, eo, 
10, 1U, Ol, ul; of which tho first five are always 
long, and the remaining eight are sometimes long 
and sometimes short. 

2. The following aro the sounds of the five 
long diphthongs :— 

8. ae sounds hko ay in slay; as pae, the moon, 
pronounced ray. 

4. ao, in the southern half of Ireland, sounds 
nearly like way, and in the west and north-west 
somewhat like we. Thus maoyp, a steward, is 
pronounced like mzaiy in the south, and like 
meer in the west and north-west. 

5. cu liko ai in dar; as in peup, grass, 
pronounced fai. 

6. 10 like ce in beer; as in clap, dark-coloured, 
pronounced keer. 

7. ua nearly like oe in doer ; as in luan, Monday, 
pronounced /o0-an. 

8. The following are the sounds of the eight 
diphthongs that are sometimes long and 
sometimes short. When these diphthongs are 
long there is an aecent over one of the vowels: 
when short there is no accent. 

9. di long has an accent over the a, and sounds 
something like the aw? in drawing ; asin edin, 
tribute, pronouncea eaw-2. 

a’ short is sounded something like the a in 
ealiant or the o in collier ; as in maté, good, whose 
sound is very nearly represented by moh. 

In Ulster, ai short is pronounced like short 6 in 
bell; as in aipioe, restitution, which is pronounced 
shoe in the north, and ashoe in the south and west. 

10. 6a long has an accent over the e, and sounds 
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like ea in bear; thus méap, a finger, is pro- 
nounced mare. 

ea short sounds like ea in heart (but shorter) ; 
as in peap, knowledge, pronounced /ass. 

11. é1 long has an accent over the e, and sounds 
like e¢ in rein; as Pém, a course, pronounced rai. 

e1 short, like ¢ in sell; as in ceip, a basket, 
sounded like kesh. 

12. e6 long has an accent over the o, and is 
sounded nearly like long English o with a slight 
sound of y before it; as in cedl, music, which will 
be correctly pronounced if a & sound is put before 
the word yole. 

eo short, nearly like w in shut, with y before it; 
as in veoé, drink. 

Note.—This diphthong is short in only a very 
few words. 

13. fo long has an accent over the 1, and sounds 
very like ea in hear ; as in pion, wine, pronounced 
feen or fee-on. 

10 short, nearly like short 7; as in miopp, myrrh, 
which has nearly the same sound as the first syl- 
lable of mrror. 

14. 16 long has an accent over the u, and has 
the same sound as the diphthongal English w in 
tune; asin pid, worthy, which is sounded exactly 
like few. 

1u short is sounded like the w in put, witha y 
before it; asin pliué, wet. 

15. 61 long has an accent over the o, and is 
sounded like the ow? in owing ; as in poll, a while, 
pronounced /o-#l. 

01 short like the 0 in Jove, with a very short + at 
the end; as in coil, the will. 

16. ti long, with an accent over the u, is 
sounded like oo? in cooing; as pGil, the eye, pros 
nounced soo-2. 
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uf long, with an accent over the 1, has nearly the 
same sound as we; as in bufde, ycllow, which is 
pronounced bwwee. 

ut short is like the win gull; asin puipeds, a 
lark, pronounced fwishoge. 


Ill. TRIPHTILONGS. 


1, Therearecommonly reckoned five triphthongs, 
which are always long :—aol, col, 141, 101, ual. 

2. Cloi is sounded very like we, as in maomn, 
wealth, pronounced muween. 

3. Goi is sounded like the yo in the combination 
yo-ing ; as in peotl, flesh, which will be correctly 
pronounced if the sound of f is put before the 
combination 6-27. 

4. lai is sounded like eez in seeing; as lias, a 
physician. 

5. lu liko the ew? in mewing ; as cruin, gentle. 

6. Uai like oo7 in cooing; as buatl, strike, which 
is sounded boo-2/. 

7. The preceding attempts to represent the sounds of the 
diphthongs and triphthongs are inmany cases merc approxima- 
tions. ‘The student must hear them pronounced, and in no 
other way is it possible to learn to sound them correctly. 


Iv. VARIOUS SOUNDS. 


1. d and o before m, nn, WU, or ng, in mono- 
syllables, and often before no and ne, are sounded 
in Munster like the ow in foul; as cam, crooked, 
and coll, hazel, pronounced cowm and cowl; and 
sleanncdn, a small glen, pronounced glounthaun: 
and o before 6 and § has often the samo sound; 
as pola, learning, pronounced forelim. 

2. Ud and ag aro often sounded liko long 
English ¢ in fine; as padape, sight, pronounced 
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ry-ari; adap, a fork, pronounced lyre; madm, a 
breach, pronounced mzme. 

3. Tho termination ad is pronounced in Con- 
naught nearly the same as 00: thus bualad, strik- 
ing, is pronounced 00/00 in Connaught, but boola 
in Munster. 

4. In the combination ol, the dis silent, and 
the whole is sounded like t or UL; as covlad, sleep, 
pronounced cudla. 

5. In the combination In, the is silent, and the 
whole is sounded like t or Wl; as colna, of a body, 
pronounced eulla. 

6. In the combination on, the 0d is silent, and 
the whole is sounded the samc as n or nn; as 
céaona, the same, pronounced haina. 

7. Final e is never entirely silent in Irish as it 
is in English; thus mine, smoothness, is pro- 
nounced meena. In some situations it is very 
nearly silent in the modern language; as in 
cpoide, a heart, pronounced eree. 

gs. There are some Irish consonants which, when 
they come together in a word, do not coalesce in 
sound, so that when they are uttered, a very short 
obscure vowel sound is heard between them. 

This generally occurs in the case of two liquids, 
or a liquid and a mute. Thus lops, a track, is 
pronounced so as to seem, to an car accustomed to 
English, a word of two syllables; not durg but 
lurrug. Ocalb, a shape, is sounded, not dalv, but 
dallav ; peapb, bitter, is sounded sharrav; bopb, 
proud, is pronounced burrud; cols, a sword, 
cullug, and so on. In Irish prosody, however, 
such words as these count as only one syllable. 

In the English language no such difficulty exists 
in regard to most of these letters; they coalesce 
perfectly in sound, so that each of the above 
words would be a pure monosyllable. 
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Creat LER Li. 
LETTER CHANGES. 


I. ASPIRATION, 


1, The term ‘‘aspiration” is used to express a 
certain change of sound suffered by some of the 
Irish consonants under certain grammatical con- 
ditions. 

2. It is impossible to give a definition of aspiration that 
will correctly describe all the cases, inasmuch as the changes 
of sound vary in kind with the several consonants. In most 
cases the change caused by aspiration is one from an explosive 
to a continuous sound. 

3. There are nine consonants which can be 
aspirated, namely, b, c, 0, FB, 5, ™, p, TP, &; these 
are called mutable or aspirable consonants; the 
others are called immutable. The aspiration is 
denoted either by placing a point over the con- 
sonant, as t; or by placing h after it, as th. 

4. The following are the sounds of the aspirated 
consonants so far as they can be represented by 
English letters. 

5. bh or b is sounded sometimes like v and some- 
times like w, and it often has a sound something 
between both; as a bean, his wife, pronounced 
avan; sabal, a fork, pronounced gowal. 

6. Ch broad has a guttural sound which is not 
represented in English; but it is heard in the pro- 
nunciation of the word /ough, Irish loé, a lake. 

Ch slender (i.e. joined with a slender vowel) has 
aless guttural sound than ¢ broad; as miéiall, 
folly, in which the ¢ sound is only a little more 
guttural than h in mee-heel. 

7. Ohand § have the same sound. When slender, 
they are sounded like initial y in English; as 
a jean, his love, pronounced a yan. Ohand § 
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broad have a guttural sound which cannot be re- 
presented by English letters, though it is some- 
thing like initial y or initial w; it stands to the 
guttural sound of broad ¢ in the relation of flat to 
hard. Both these aspirated letters are silent at 
the end of a word; as fad, a deer, pronounced fee-a. 

But in south Munster the final § is fully sounded, like g 


in fig: as Concaig (dative of Concac, Cork), pronounced 
curkig in Munster, but curice elsewhere. 


8. Ph is always silent; thus a piop, his know- 
ledge, is pronounced ass ; an peadds, the plover, 
pronounced an addoge. 

9. Mh is very nearly the same as b, viz., like v 
or w; asa thiap, his dish, pronounced a vee-as. 

10. Ph has the sound of f, as a pian, his pain, 
pronounced a fee-an. 

11. Sh and & are the same ash; asa pal, his 
heel, pronounced a haul; a tobap, his well, pro- 
nounced @ hubber. 


II. RULES FOR ASPIRATION.* 


1. The possessive pronouns mo, my; 00, thy; 
and qa, his, aspirate the first consonant of the next 
word: as mo b6, my cow; do ceann, thy head; 
a §oy1c, his garden. 

2. The article aspirates in the singular feminine 
nominative and accusative;| as an bean, the 
woman. (ee also p. 18, Par. 6, and p. 31.) 

3. The article aspirates in the genitive singular 
masculine; as an guipe, of the garden. 


* These rules cannot be fully understood without a know- 
ledge of Etymology. It must be borne in mind that they 
apply only to the aspirable or mutable consonants. 

f lrish nouns have no inflection for the accusative (or ob- 
jective) cuse; but it ts often convenient to speak of nouus 
in the accusative, by which is meant the case where the noun 
: the object of a transitive verb, or sometimes of a preposi- 

ion, 
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Notr.—This rule and the preceding do not apply to the 
letter p. (Seo also p. 18, Par. 6, and p. 31.) 

4. In compound words, the initial consonant of 
the second word of the compound is aspirated 
(with a few exceptions): thus from ceann, a 
head, and bpaz, a garment, is formed ceannbpaz, 
head-garment or canopy. (See also p. 3+, Par. 2.) 

5. Tho interjections a and O, as signs of the 
vocative case, aspirate; as a pip, O man. 

6. An adjective agrecing with a noun has its 
initial consonant aspirated when the noun is 
nominative singular feminine, or genitive singular 
masculine, or vocative singular of both genders; 
and, according to O’Donovan, in tho nominative 
plural masculine, when the noun ends in a conso- 
nant; as b6 bdn, a white cow; cait bdin, of a 
white cat; a pip 1idéip, O great man; a bean 
fenh, O mild woman; capasll bana, white horses. 
(o and c are sometimes excepted: see p. 3+.) 

7. The initial consonant of a verb is aspirated 
(1) in the infinitive mood by the particles 00 and 
a; as 00 déanad or a Oéanad, to do: (2), in the 
simple past tense, active voice; as vo pear pé, ho 
stood: (8) by the particles nf, not, and md, 
if: as ni bed pf, she will not be; md Pearann 
ré, if ho stands; (4), by the relative a, who, 
(expressed or understood); as an cé a Gbuarleap 
the person who strikes. (See also pp. 58 and 60.) 

8. The simplo prepositions, with some excep- 
tions, aspirate the initial consonants of nouns: as 
ap bdpp, on top; vo mhuliaé, to a summit; Pao 
scan, under affection. 


III. ECLIPSIS. 


1, A consonant is said to be eclipsed, or to suffer 
eclipsis, when its sound is suppressed, and the 
sound of another consonant which is prefixed tv 
it, substituted: thus in n-odn, 0 is eclipsed by bs 

oe rv, eee A +R 
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and the whole word is pronounced xawn, whereas 
odn is pronounced dawn. It is only at the be- 
ginning of words that consonants are eclipsed. 

2. The following eight consonants can be 
eclipsed:—b, c, 0, P, 5, Pp, P, &; the others cannot. 
Between the eclipsing and the eclipsed letter there 
is usually placed a hyphen, as m-bdpo; but often 
they are put together without any separating 
mark, as bponc. Sometimes eclipsis is denoted 
by the doubling of the eclipsed letter; thus 
a ccanb is the same as a d-capb, their bull. 

8. Each consonant has an eclipsing letter of 
its own. 

4. 0 is eclipsed by m; as a m-bdpo, their bard, 
pronounced @ maurd. 

5. Cis eclipsed by §: asa 5-coll, their hazel, 
pronounced @ gowl or @ gull. 

6. O by n; as an-vop, their bush, pronounced 
& Nuss. 

7. E by b (which itself sounds like v or w); as 
a b-peapann, their land, pronounced a varran. 

8. 6 1s eclipsed by n. But this is not a true 
eclipsis, for the resulting sound is not that of n, 
but the sound of English 2g: thus a ngiolla, 
their servant, is pronounced aig-dla. 

9. | is eclipsed by b; asa b-pian, their pain, 
pronounced a bee-an. 

10. S is eclipsed by tc, as in an c-puil, the eye, 
pronounced an too-il. 

11. Cis eclipsed by 0; as a v-cdl, their adze, 
pronounced a daw. 


IV. RULES FOR ECLIPSIs.* 
1, The possessive pronouns plural—dp, our. 


* These rules apply of course only to those consonants 
that can be eclipsed. The rules for eclipsis, like those for 


aspiration, suppose a knowledge of Etymology. : 
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bup, your; a, their; eclipse the initial consonant 
of the next word; as dp o-ciseapna, our Lord; 
bup 5-cpann, your tree; a b-pdine, their field.* 

2. The article eclipses the initial consonant of 
nouns in the genitive plural; as ceaé na m-bdpo, 
the house of the bards; g0pe na 5-capall, tho 
field of the horses. 

3. When a simple preposition is followed by 
the article and a noun in the singular number, the 
initial consonant of the noun is generally eclipsed ; 
as aip an m-bénpd, on the table; 6’n b-painse, from 
the sea. (See p. 31; see also Syntax.) 

4. The initial consonant of a verb is eclipsed 
after the interrogative particles a, an, cd, nac; aleo 
after 50, that; muna, unless; 1ap, after; od, if; 
and after the relative a preceded by a preposition ; 
as am-beipeann pe? Does he bear? an m-buail- 
eann cG? Dost thou strike? cd b-pul pi? 
Where is she? naéo-cuigeann cu? Dost thou not 
understand? 50 m-beannaige Oia duc, may 
God bless thee; muna 0-cuizpip, unless thou shalt 
fall; 04 n-oeappainn, if I would say; an cip ann 
a o-cainic plad, the country into which they 
came. 

5. When a noun beginning with pf is preceded 
by the article, the p is eclipsed when the noun is 
nominative feminine, or genitive masculine, and 
generally in the dative of both genders, as an 
c-paoipre (fem.), the freedom ; Sopz an T-pagaipa, 
the field of the priest; aip an c-paogal, or ap an 
raogal, inthe world. But if the p is followed by 
b, c¢, 0, 5. mM, p, or ct, it is not eclipsed ; as sleann 
an pmoil, the valley of the thrush; loé an peal, 
the lake of the champion. (See pp. 30 and 31.) 


* Rules 1, 2, 3, 4, do not apply to p. See for this letter 
Rule 5. 
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6. The following rule is usually given with the 
rules for eclipsis :— 

When a word begins with a vowel, the letter 
n is génerally prefixed in all cases where an 
initial consonant (except p) would be eclipsed ; as 
a n-apdn, their bread; loé na n-éan, the lake of 
the birds.* 


y. Caollecaol agup leatzan le leatan, oR SLEN- 
DER WITH SLENDER AND BROAD WITH BROAD.f 


1. If a consonant or any combination of conso- 
nants comes between two vowels, they must be 
either both slender or both broad; thus in polap, 
light, the o and the a are both broad vowels; and in 
tinneap, sickness, the 1 and the e are both slender 
vowels. But such combinations as polip and 
tinnap are not allowable, because the o and,the 1 
in the first case, and the 1 and the a in the second 
case, are one of them broad and the other slender. 

2. In compliance with this rule, when two words, or a 
word and a syllable, are joined together, so that in the result- 
ing word a consonant or consonantal combination would fall 
between two vowels, one of them broad and the other slender, 
then either the broad vowel must be made slender or the 
slender one broad, to bring them to an agreement. 

3. Sometimes the broad vowel is changed to make it agree 
with the slender vowel ; sometimes the slender vowel is made 
broad to agree with the broad vowel; sometimes it is the 
vowel before the consonant that is changed; sometimes the 
change is made in the vowel after the consonant. A prefix 
is generally changed to suit the word it is joined to, not the 
reverse; thus when c6tn is prefixed to peapam, standing, the 
word is céimhpeapaih, competition, not cémprpam. 


* For a very detailed and clear statement of the laws of 
aspiration and eclipsis, see the Second Irish Book by the 
Society for the preservation of the Irish Language. 

+ ‘his rule is very generally, but not universally, followed 
in the Irish language. 
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4. Changing a broad vowel to a slender is called in Trish 
eaolugad (i.e., making slender, from caol, slender), and in 
English attenuation ; changing from slender to broad is called 
in Irish Leatnugad (i.c., making broad, from Leatan, broad), 

5, Attenuation takes place chiefly in two ways :—first by 
putting a slender vowel between the broad vowel and the 
consonant, as when ball, a spot, is changed to baill, spots; 
or when pd is postfixed to buail, and the resulting word is 
bualped, not buailpd: secondly, by removing the broad 
vowel which precedes or follows the consonant, and putting 
a slender vowel in its place; as when ceann, a head, is 
changed to cinn, of a head. 

6. In like manner “ making broad” takes place chiefly in 
two ways, whieh are the reverse of the two preceding. 

7, The following examples will illustrate the preceding 
rules and remarks :— 

8. When the future termination pao is added to buail, the 
resulting word is not. buailpad, but buailpead, I shall strike. 

9, When the infinitive termination ad is added to buail, 
the resulting word is not buailad but bualad. 

10. When mon, great, is prefixed to cion, love, the com- 
pound is not méncion but médincion, great love. 

11, When ceann, head, is prefixed to licin, a letter, the 
eompound is not ceannlizin but cinnlizip, a head-letter or 
capital letter. (This is a ease of irregular attenuation.) 

12. When the diminutive termination 65 is added to cunl, 
the resulting word is not cu1l6g but culeds, a fly. 

13. When eis added to opvd6, a thumb, to inflect it for the 
genitive, the word is not opoddse but opodige, of a thumb. 

14, When the diminutive termination fn is added to ca- 
pall, a horse, the whole word is not eapallin but capaitlin. 


VI. SYNCOPE. 


1, Syncope, or the omission of one or more letters 
from the body of a word, is very common in Irish. 

2. When a short vowel oceurs between a liquid 
(l, n, p, or p) and a mute, or between two liquids, 
the word is often syncopated whenit is lengthened 
either by grammatical inflection or otherwise. 
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3. Tho syncope generally consists in the omis- 
sion of the short vowel; but this change often in- 
volves others in accordance with the rule caol le 
caol &c.; and is often also accompanied by some 
slight consonantal changes. 

4. The following examples exhibit the chief 
types of syncope. 

5, Ldnaina, a married couple ; plural ldénatina, 
contracted from ldnathana. 

6. Lapain, aflame; plural lappaéa, contracted 
from lapapaéa. 

7. Focal, a word ; pocléip, a dictionary, con- 
tracted from pocaléip. 

8. Saibin, rich; comparative paibpe, contracted 
from paibipe. 

9. Cataip, a city; genitive catpac, contracted 
from catapac. 

10. Elaiteathail, princely; comparative plaite- 
aimla, contracted from plaiceatiala. 

11. Colann, the body, genitive colna, (sometimes 
colla), contracted from colanna. 

12. Cana, genitivecapan: the plural is formed by 
adding e to this, which syncopates the second a: 
this would make canoe, which again, in accordance 
with the rule caol le caol &c., is made canoe. 

1s. Uapal, noble, becomes uaiple in the com- 
parative, by a process exactly similar to the last. 

14, Pollup, evident, becomes poillpe in the com- 
parative in a similar way. 

15. Cbann, ariver: the plural is formed by add- 
ing e; thiscauses syncope of the second a and the 
omission of one n, which would make the plural 
abne; and this again becomes aibne, by the rule 
caol le caol &e. 

16. Labaip, speak (imperative mood); labpain, 
I speak, contracted from labapain, 
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PAtie i 
ETYMOLOGY. 


1. There are nine parts of speech in Irish, which 
are the same as those in English. 


CHAPTER I. 
THE ARTICLE. 


I. CHANGE OF FORM IN THE ARTICLE. 


1. The Irish language has one article, an, which 
has the same meaning as the English definite, 
article the. 

2. The article changes its form according to 
number, gender, and case. 

3. In the singular number the article has the 
form an in all the cases except the genitive femi- 
nine, in which it becomes na; as caipledn na 
cipce, the castle of the hen. 

In the plural number the article is always na. 

4. In the spoken language the n of an is often omitted 
before a consonant; as ceann a taind, the head of the bull. 
And this is sometimes found in books also, both printed and 
MS., but it is not to be recommended. 

5. When an follows a preposition ending in a vowel, the a 
is often omitted in writing, but the omission is usually marked 
by an apostrophe; thus, 6 an cin, from the land, is written 
On cin; and RG an ngpéin, under the sun, is written Fan 
nanéin. 
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Very often in MSS., and sometimes in printed books, the 
apostrophe in such cases is omitted, and the n of the article 


joined with the preposition ; as 6n cin, Fan ngnéin. 

6. Inthe plural the article (na) is often joined to the pre- 
position ; as dona, for vo na. 

7. The letter p isinserted between certain prepositions and 
the article an; and this occasionally leads to combinations 
that might puzzle a learner. Thus ann an leaban, in the 
book, is written annp an leaban, and 17 an leaban, which 
is still further shortened to pan leaban: also (omitting the 


n) annra leaban, and even paleabap. And in the plural, 
ip na coppaid, ‘in the bodies.” 


II. CHANGES PRODUCED BY THE ARTICLE. 


1. The article produces certain changes in the 
initial letters of nouns to which it is prefixed. 


2. These changes ace very important, and the learner will 
obtain a clearer view of them by separating the singular from 
the plural. For more on this subject, see page 31. 


SINGULAR. 


1. If the noun begins with an aspirable con- 
sonant (except pP, c, 0), the article aspirates in the 
nominative feminine, and in the genitive mascu- 
line; as an 66, the cow; cuan an pip mhoip, the 
harbour of the great man. 

2. If the noun begins with p, followed by a 
vowel or byl, n, or p, the p is eclipsed by c in 
those cases where, according to the last rule, a 
mutable consonant would be aspirated; as an 
c-pdl (fem.), the heel ; an c-pp6n (feim.), the nose; 
luaé an c-ppiain (masc.), the price of the bridle. 

3. If the noun begins with a vowel, the article 
prefixes ct to the nominative masculine, and h to 
the genitive feminine; as an c-ataip, the father ; 
Leaban na h-uidpe, the book of the dun (cow). 

4, If tho noun begins with an eclipsable con- 
sonant (except 0 orc), the article generally eclipses, 
if it be preceded by a simple preposition ; as aip 
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an $-cpann, on the tree; 6’n b-pocal ibep, “ from 
the word ‘iber ;?”? leip an b-peap, with the man. 

5. But after the prepositions vo and ve, the 
article aspirates oftener than it eclipses; as ceitpe 
céimo oo’n ¢mop, four degrees of the zone (Keat- 
ing); 00 leanavap a 5-copa do’n Cappais, their 
feet clung to the rock (story of the Children of Lir), 

6. No change is produced by the article in the 
singular number, if the noun begins with l, n, p, 
0, t, or with p before a mute. 


PLURAL. 


1, If the noun begins with an eclipsable con- 
sonant, the article eclipses in the genitive; as 
nip na b-pfodbad, [the] island of the woods; ealin 
dear eptidce na m-b6, [the] pretty girl of [the] 
milking of the cows (i.c., the pretty milking girl), 

2. If the noun begins with a vowel, the article 
prefixes n to the genitive, and h to the other 
cases; as tip na n-65, tho land of the young 
(people) ; 6 na h-dicib pin, from those places. 

These are the only changes produced by the 
article in the plural. 


CHAPTER IL; 
THE NOUN. 
I. GENDER. 


1. There are only two genders in the Irish 
language, the masculine and feminine: all Irish 
nouns, therefore, are cither masculine or feminine 
gender. 

2. In ancient Irish there was a neuter gender, but no trace 
of it remains in the modern language. 

3. To know and remember the gender of all ordinary Irish 
nouns is one of the great difliculties in learning the language, 
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as it isin learning French and many other languages, With- 
out this knowledge, which can only be mastered by practice, 
no one can speak or write Irish correctly. 

4, There are a few general rules which will very much 
help the learner to distinguish the gendcr of nouns: they 
are only general rules, however, subject to many exceptions ; 
and where they do not apply, the student must depend on 
practice and memory, 


MASCULINE. 


1. The following nounsare generally masculine:— 

(1.) Names of males; as cotleaé, a cock; laoé 
a hero; peap, & man. 

(2.) Nouns of more than one syllable, ending 
in a consonant, or two consonants, preceded by 
a broad vowel; as ooréceall, churlishness: except. 
(a), derivatives in até; (4), diminutives in 69. 

(3.) Nouns ending inéip, ame, aé, ade (or ode, 
or ude), when they denote personal agents, as they 
generally do; as ppealadéip, a mower; pealgaine, 
a hunter; ceiteapnaé, a soldier—one of a body of 
herns ; paéalaide or paéuluide, a story-teller. 

(4.) Diminutives in dn and abstracts in ap; as 
coiledn, a whelp; cdipoeap, friendship. 


(5.) Diminutives in {n are of the same gender as the nouns 
from which they are derived. 


FEMININE. 


2. The following nouns are generally femi- 
nine :— 

(1). Names of females; names of countries, 
rivers, and diseases; as ceape, a hen; Cine, Ire- 
land; beanba, the Barrow; plaig, a plague. 

(2). Diminutives in 65, and derivatives in ae 
as puipeds, a lark; curhpacz, fragrance: and ab- 
stract nouns formed from the genitive feminine of 
adjectives; as oaille, blindness. 
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(3). Nouns ending in a consonant, or in two 
consonants, preceded by a slender vowel (except 
those in 6in); as pail, the eye ; posluim, learning 


II. DECLENSIONS. 
CASES. 


1, Irish nouns have four cases, that is, four 
different inflections, to express relation :—Nomi- 
native, genitive, dative, and vocative. 

2. The nominative case is the same as the 
nominative in English. 

3. The genitive is the same as what is called 
the possessive case in English. 

4. The dative is the case where a noun is 
governed by a preposition. 

5. The vocative case is the same as what is 
called the nominative of address in English. 

6. Trish nouns have different forms for these four cases, 
and for no others. Thus, the four cases of bnavdn, a salmon, 
are for the plural number, as follows:—Nom. bnaodi, as 
tpi bnaddin, three salmons ; gen. bnaddn, as loé na 
m-bnaddn, the lake of the salmons ; dat. bnaodnaib, as 00 
na bpaddnaib, to the salmons ; voc. bnavdna, as a 
Bpaddna, ca b-pull pb ag oul? “O ye salmons, whither 
are ye going ?” 

7. ‘Lhese four cases are not always different in form; thus 
the four cases of the same noun in the singular number 
are:—Nom, bpaddn; gen. bnaddin; dat. bnaddn; voce. 
bpaodin ; in which it will be seen that the dative is the 
gaine as the nominative, and the vocative the same as the 
genitive. f 

@. Those cases whicn ace alike ro form are disunguished 
by the sense; just asthe nominative and objective cases are 
distinguished in English. 

9. Some writers on Irish grammar have put in two more 
cases, in imitation of Latin declension; the accusative (or, as 
it is called in English, the objective) and the ablative. But 
in Trish there are no separate inflections tor them, the accu- 
@ative being always the same in form as the nominative, 
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and the ablative the same as the dative; so that it would be 
only a useless puzzle to the learner to include them in a state- 
ment of Irish declension. In certain explanations, however, 
and in the statement of certain rules, it is sometimes con- 
venient to speak of the accusative case. 

10. Different nouns have different inflections for 
the same case; thus the datives singular of cop, 
a foot, and oop, a bush, are different, namely, 
coip and vop. But thongh this variation ex- 
tends to most of the cases, the genitive singular 
is taken as the standard, in comparing the de- 
clension of one noun with the declension of an- 
other. 

11. There are five chief ways of forming the 
genitive singular of Irish nouns; and in one or 
another of these ways, far the greatest number of 
nouns in tho language form their genitive. There 
are usually reckoned, therefore, FIVE DECLENSIONS 
of Irish nouns. 

12. Besides these there are othcr genitive inflections, but 
as no one of them comprises any considerable number of 
nouns, it is not considered necessary to lay down more than 
five declensions. The number of declensions is, however, 
very much a matter of convenience; and, accordingly, in 
ae Irish grammars, there are more than five, and in some 
ess. 


FIRST DECLENSION. 


1. The first declension comprises masculine 
nouns which have their characteristic vowel, that is, 
the last vowel of the nominative singular, broad. 

2. The genitive singular is formed by attenuat- 
ing the broad vowel. 

3. In the singular, the dative is like the nomi- 
native, and the vocative is like the genitive; in 
the plural, the nominative is generally like the 
genitive singular, and the genitive like the nomi- 
native singular. Example, ball,a member or 


limb. 
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Singular. Plural. 
Nom.* ball. Nom. baill. 
Gen. bart. Gen. ball. 
Dat. batt. Dat. balla. 
Voc. a ball. Voc. a balla. 


4. The number of nouns that belong to this declension is 
very large; but though they all form their genitive singular 
in the same way (except those in aé, in which there is a slight 
additional change, for which see next paragraph), there area 
few which vary in the formation of other cases. 

5. Nouns in ac, in addition to the attenuation, 
change ¢ into § in the genitive singular; and 
generally form the nominative plural by adding 
e to the genitive singwar; and from this again is 
formed the dative plural in 1b, in aeeordance with 
the rule in Par. 9, page 23. Example, mancaé, a 
horseman. 


Singular. Plural, 
Nom. maneac. Nom. mancalge. 
Gen. mapealg. Gen. maypicac. 
Dat. mapicac. Dat. mapicargib. 


Voe. a thapcas. Voe. a ihancaca. 


6. A few nouns make their nominative plural 
by an increase in a; as peann, apen; plur. peanna: 
and some of these are syncopated, as uball, an 
apple; plur. ubla. 

7. Inafew nouns of this declension the nomi- 
native plural is formed by adding ta or éa to the 
nominative singular; as pedl, a sail; nom. plur. 
peéltca ; dat. plur. pedlcaib: mtp, a wall; nom. 
plur. mipta; dat. plur. mipéaib. 

&. In many words of ono syllab'e belonging to this declen- 
sion, the attenuation in the genitive singular causes consider- 
able change in the vowel or diphthongal part of the word; 
thus, cojip, a body; gen. cumpp: iap5, a fish; gen. é1P5: 


*It would be well for the learner, when declining nouns, 
to call this “nominative and avcusative” all through the de- 
clensions. 
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neanc, strength; gen. nemo or ninc: feay, a man; gen. 
Em: cnann, a tree; gen. cnomn: béal, a mouth; gen. 
béiL or beorl. 

The three following rules (9, 10, and 11) apply 
to all the declensions. 

9. The dative plural ends in 1b. 

This 16 corresponds with the Latin dative and ablative 
termination ius or bus. lt is now very seldom pronounced, 
but it is nearly always retained in writing ; just as in English, 
gh, whieh was formerly sounded as a guttural in such words as 
plough, daughter, is retained in writing, though it is no 
longer pronounced, 

10. The dative plural is formed from the nomi- 
native plural whenever tls latter differs from the 
genitive singular: otherwise from the nominative 
singular. 

11. The vocative is always preceded by the par- 
ticle a or O, which aspirates the initial; as a pip, 
O man; a thnd, O women; O éfgeanna, O Lord. 


SECOND DECLENSION. 


1, The second declension comprises most of the 
feminine nouns in the language. 

2. The genitive singular is formed by adding e 
to the nominative. Ji the characteristic vowel is 
broad, it must be attenuated in accordance with 
the rule caot le caol &e. 

3. The dative singular is formed from the geni- 
tive singular by dropping the final e. 

4. When the characteristic vowel is broad, the 
nominative plural is formed from the nominative 
singular by adding a; when the characteristic 
vowel is slender, by adding e. 

5. The genitive plural is generally like the nomi- 
native singular. 

6. The vocative is usually the same as the nomi- 
pauv®: and is accordingly omitted from the para- 

igm. 
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First example, peampég, a shamrock. 


Singular. Plural. 
Nom. reamn6s5. Nom. peamp6ga. 
Gen. peamndéiso. Gen. peamnos. 


Dat. peamnois. Dat. peampndgaib. 


Second example, péipz, a worm, a beast. 


Singular. Plural. 
Nom. péipz. Nom. péipze. 
Gen. péipce. Gen. péipe. 
Dat. péire. Dat. péipoib. 


7. Nouns in aé, when they belong to this do- 
clension, change the ¢ to in the genitive singular: 
thus, cldippeaé, a harp, is declined as follows :— 


Singular. Plural. 
Nom. cldippeaé. Nom. cldippeaca. 
Gen. cldinpige. Gen. cldinpeaé. 
Dat. eldinpis. Dat. cldinpeacaib. 


8. There are many nouns belonging to this de- 
clension which depart from the general rule laid 
down in Par. 4, in forming their nominative 
plural. 

9. Some, probably over fifty, form the nomina- 
tive plural hy adding anna; and these form the 
genitive plural by dropping the finala of this termi- 
nation; thus, ctip, acause; nom pliral etipeanna; 
gen. plural, cttipeann; dat. plural, etipeannaib. 

10. Some form their nominative plural by adding 
aca: thus, obaip, a work, and opdio, a prayer, 
make oibpeaca and opdioeatéa in the nominative 
plural. 

11. When the characteristic vowel is slender, it 
is often dropped in the genitive plural; as puaim, 
@ sound ; gen. plival puam. 

12. When the nominative plural takes ce, tho 
penitive plural is formed by adding ad; as coll, a 
wood; nom. plur. coillce; and genitive plural as 
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seen in Oiledn na 5§-coillcead, the island of the 
woods (Keating). 

13. There are other variations of the nominative and 
genitive plural; but they do not comprise any considerable 
number of nouns, and they must be learned by practice. 


THIRD DECLENSION, 


1. Nouns belonging to the third declension are 
some of them masculine and some feminine. 

2. The genitive singular is formed by adding a 
to the nominative singular. 

3. The vocative is like the nominative. 

4. The nominative plural is generally formed 
by adding a or e. 

5. The genitive plural is generally like the 
nominative singular. Example, cleap, a trick or 
feat. 


Singular, Plural. SS. 
Nom. cleap. Nom. cleapa. 
Gen. cleapa. Gen. cleap. 
Dat. cleap. Dat. cleapaib. 


6. If the characteristic vowel is slender, it must 
be made broad in the genitive singular, in accord- 
ance with the rule caol le caol &c. ; as coil, the 
will, gen. cola. 

7. Sometimes ct or G is introduced before the a 
of the genitive singular, which commonly causes 
other changes by syncope; as covail, sleep; gen. 
covalza: buaidinz, trouble, gen. buatdeanta. 

8. This is the case with verbal or participial 
nouns in ad, ead, and ugad, the genitives of which 
have the same form as their passive participles 
considered as verbs; and they are all commonly 
reckoned as belonging to this declension, though 
the genitive singular is formed in some by adding 
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e, nota; as molad, praising; gen, molca: pinead 
stretching ; gen. pinte: caolugad, making slender; 
gen. caolugce. 

9. Nouns in aét generally, and those in eap or 
1op, often, belong to this declension; as clipteaéz, 
dexterity ; gen. chyceaéta : dooilsiop, sorrow; 
gen. voilgiora. But the greater number of those 
in eap or ior belong to the first declension; thus 
the last noun, ooilsiop, is often made ooilgip in the 
genitive ; and bponncanap, a gift, makes bnonn- 
canaip. 

10. There are forty or fifty nouns (many of them 
ending in 1p), which form their genitive singular 
in aé, and which are reckoned as belonging to 
this declension, though some writers arrange them 
under a separate declension; as cataip, a city; 
gen. catpac: TCeamain, Tara, gen. Ceampaé : 
spain, hatred; gen. sndnaé. 

Nl. Those in ip generally form their genitive 
as above; but ataip, a father; mdtaip, amother; 
and bpdtain, a brother, form their genitive 
by dropping the final 1:—gen. atap, mdtap, 
bpdtap. 

12. Outside the general rule stated in Par. 4 
above, there is considerable variety in the forma- 
tion of the nominative plural. 

13. Those in 6ip generally make the nominative 
plural by adding 16e; as ppealaddéip, a mower, 
nom. plur. ppealaodéipide. 

14, And these form the genitive plural variously ; 
generally na ppealadéimd, but sometimes ng 
ppealaddip or na ppealavénas. 

15. Others form the nominative plural either 
like the genitive singular or by adding nna to it; 
as pput, a stream; gen. pnota; nom. pl. ppota 
er ppotanna: opuim, a back; gen. onoma; nom. 
plur. onoma or onomanna. 
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16. Those that add nna, form the genitive plural 
by omitting the a; as pput; gen. plur. pputann. 

17. Many nouns of this declension that end in 
nor |, form their plural by adding te or ta; as 
m6in, a bog; gen.sing. m6na; nom. plur. méince. 

is. And these generally form their genitive 
plural by adding ad to the nominative plural; as 
moin; gen. plur. méintead. 

19. Those that form their genitive singular in 
aé (10) form the plural by adding a to this aé: 
as Lapain, a flame; gen. sing. Lappaé; nom. plur. 
lapnaca. 


FOURTH DECLENSION, 


1. Nouns of the fourth declension end in vowels 
or in in, and are some of them masculine and 
some feminine. 

2. There is no inflection in the singular, all the 
cases being alike. 

3. The nominative plural is generally formed by 
adding 10e or ada (with occasionally an obvious 
vowel change). Example, dipne, a sloe. 


Singular. Plural. 
Nom. dinne. Nom. dipnide. 
Gen. dipne. Gen. dinnead. 
Dat. dinne. Dat. dipnidib. 


4. Some form the plural by adding ce or te: 
as celnne, a fire; nom. plur. ceinnce: oao1, aclown; 
nom. plur. daolée ; and aitne, acommandment, has 
nom. plur. aléeanta. 

5. These generally form the genitive plural, by 
adding © or ad (not to the nominative singular, 
as in the model, but) to the nominative plural: as 
nom. plur. oaolée, clowns; gen. plur. vaoléead. 

6. Nouns ending in ave, ulde, and aipe, gener- 
ally belong to this declension; as peldbulde, a 
slave; pfobaipe, a piper. 
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FIFTH DECLENSION, 


1. Nouns of the fifth declension are mostly 
feminine. 

2. They generally end in a vowel; and they 
form their genitive by adding n or nn, and occa- 
sionally 0 or &. 

3. The dative singular is formed from the geni- 
tive by attenuation. 

4. The nominative plural is formed from the 
genitive singular by adding a. 

5. Thegenitive plural is like the genitive singular. 

Example, uppa, a door jamb. 


Singular. Plural, 
Nom. unra. Nom. unpana. 
Gen. upypan. Gen. upfpan. 
Dat. uppain. Dat. uppanaib. 


6. To this declension belong the proper names 
Cine, Ireland; gen. Cipeann, dat. Cipinn: Clba, 
Scotland; gen., Alban, dat. Albain: Mutha, 
Munster; gen. Muthan, dat. Mumain; and se- 
veral others of less note. 

7. Capa, a friend, is an example of the genitive 
in 0: nom. capa; gen. capad ; dat. capaiod; nom. 
plur. cdipoe. 

gs. There is a good deal of variety in the forma- 
tion of the cases of nouns belonging to this de- 
clension, which can only be learned by practice.* 


IRREGULAR DECLENSION. 


1. Some nouns are irregular; that is, they are 
not inflected in accordance with any of the re- 
gular declensions. 

2. The most important of the irregular nouns 
are :*—bean, a woman; b6, a cow; bpG, a womb; 

* For additional examples of declensions of nouns, both 
regular and irregular, see Appendix at the end of the book. 
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caona, a sheep; ced, a fog; cné, a hut; ct, a 
hound ; O1a, God; ld, a day; mi, amonth; oor ua, 
a grandson. They are declined as follows. (Tho 
vocative is not given where it is like the nomina- 
tive.) 


bean, @ woman, fem. 


Singular. Plural. 
Nom. bean. Nom. mnd. 
Gen. mnd. Gen. ban. 
Dat. mnaot. Dat. mndib. 


b6, acow, fem. 


Nom. b6. Nom. bd 

Gen. bé6. Gen. bé. 

Dat. buin. Dat. btaib. 

bpd, a womb, fem. 

Nom. bnda. Nom. bnonna. 

Gen. bnuinne or Gen. bponn. 
bnonn. 

Dat. bpoinn. Dat. bponnaib. 


Caopa, a sheep, fem. 


Nom. caona. Nom. caoimé, 
Gen. caonaé. Gen. caonac. 
Dat. caona. Dat. caoneéaib. 
Voc. a Caona. Voe. a éaonéa. 


Coed, a fog, mase. 


Nom. ce6. Nom. c1ad. 
Gen. ciaé or ceoig. Gen. ced. 
Dat. ceé. Dat. cedcaib. 


Cn6 or cnt, a nut, mase. 


Nom. cn6. Nom. cnd, cna. 
Gen. cn6, cnut. Gen. cn6d. 
Dat. cn6, cna. Dat. cndib. 
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Chi, « hound, mase. or fem. 


Nom. ca. Nom. coi, cuin, cona, or 
comce. 

Gen. con. Gen. con. 

Dat. coi. Dat. conaib. 


Oia, God, mase. 


Nom. Ora. Nom. O6e, Oé1tc. 
Gen. O06. Gen. Oia, O6icead. 
Dat. Oia. Dat. O€ib O€ic1b. 


Voc. aOhéoraOhia.Voe. a Ohée, Ohéide. 


Ud, a day, mase. 


Nom. ld. Nom. laete. 
Gen. lae. Gen. laetead, lad. 
Dat. 1d, 16. Dat. taetib. 


M1, @ month, fem." 


Nom. mf. Nom. miopa. 
Gen. inip, miopa. Gen. mfop. 
Dat. mf, fp. Dat. mfopaid. 


O or ua, agrandson, mase. 


Nom. 6, ua. Nom. uf. 
Gen. 1, ul. Gen. ud. 
Dat. o, ua. Dat. 16, ub. 
WOR Gy Wik Voc. a, uf. 


DECLENSION OF THE ARTICLE 
WITH THE NOUN. 
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2. Twelve typical examples are here given, corresponding 
with the several cases mentioned in paragraphs 1, 2, 3, 4, 5, 
and 6, pages 17, 18; and these examples include almost every 
possible variety. There is a good deal of difference of usage 
in the dative singular of nouns beginning with p. 

3. The declension of the singular number only is given ; 
the changes in the plural are so very simple (see page 18) 
that they can present no difficulty. 

4. Cols, asword, mase. Nom. an cols; gen. 
an éuilg; dat. leip an 5-colg (Par. 4, p. 17), or 
vo’n Golg (Par. 5, p. 18). 

5. Cailleaé, a hag, fem. Nom. an éailleac; 
na caillige; dat. 6’n 5-calllig or 00’n cals. 

6. Saogal, the world, masc. Nom. an paogal ; 
gen. an c-paogail; dat. 6’n paogab or oo’n 
c-paogal (Par 5, p. 18). 

7. Sab6ro, the Sabbath, fem. Nom an c-Sab6i0; 
gen. na Sabéioe; dat. 6’n Sab6io or 00’n c-Sab610 
(Pars. 2 and 5, pp. 17 and 18.) 

8. Slac,arod, fem. Nom. an c-plat; gen. na 
plaice; dat. leip an plaic or 0o’n c-plaic. 

9. Spél, satin, masc. Nom. an ppél; gen. an 
c-ppoil; dat. 6’n ppd or 00’n c-ppdl. 

10. Cpal, an ass, masc. Nom. an c-apal; gen, 
an apail; dat. 6’n apal. 

11. Inip, anisland, fem. Nom. an inip; gen. na 
h-inpe; dat. vo’n mip. 

12. Leac, a stone,fem. Nom. an leac; gen. na 
leice; dat. vo’n leic (Par. 6, p. 18). 

13. Ofle, adeluge, fem. Nom. an ofle; gen. 
na oileann; dat. 0o’n oflinn. 

14. Sseul, astory, masc. Nom. anpgeul; gen. 
an pséil; dat. 6’n pseul. 

15. Speal, ascythe, fem. Nom. an ppeal; gen. 
na ppeile; dat. leip an pperl. 
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THE ADJECTIVE, 


I. DECLENSION OF ADJECTIVES. 


1, In Irish the adjective changes its form 
according to the gender, case, and number of the 
noun. 

2. Adjectives are declined in much the samo 
manner as nouns; but they never take the inflec- 
tion 16 in the dative plural (though anciently they 
had this inflection like nouns): the dative plural 
of an adjective is like the nominative plural. 

3. There are usually reckoned four declensions 
of adjectives. 

4. The inflections of these four declensions follow those 


of ths noun so closely, that when the noun is mastered the 
adjective presents no difliculty. 


FIRST DECLENSION, 


1. Adjectives of the first declension are those 
that end in a consonant preceded by a broad 
vowel, as bdn, white ; plc, wet. 

2. In the masculine gender (i.e., when the ad- 
jective belongs to a masculine noun), they are 
declined the same as nouns of the first declension 
of the type of ball, except that the nominative 
plural always ends in a. 

3. In the feminine gender adjectives are de- 
clined the same as nouns of the second declension 
of the type of peampdés. 

4. Both genders are alike in the plural. Ux- 
ample, ban, white. 
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Singular. Plural. 

Mase. Fem. Mase. and Fem. 
Nom. bdn. ban. Nom. bdna. 
Gen. bdin. bdine. Gen. Dbdne 
Dat. bdn. bdin. Dat. bdna. 
Voc. bdin. ban. Voce. bédna. 


SECOND DECLENSION. 


1. Adjectives of the second declension are those 
that end in a consonant preceded by a slender 
vowel. 

2. In the singular, all the cases of both mascu- 
line and feminine are alike, except the genitive 
feminine, which takes e. 

3. In the plural, both genders are alike, and all 
the cases except the genitive are formed by adding 
e; the genitive is like the nominative singular. 
Example, min, smooth, fine. 


Singular. Plural. 

Mase. Fem. Mase. and Fem. 
Nom. min. min. Nom. mine. 
Gen. min. mine. Gen. min. 
Dat. min. min Dat. mine. 
Voc. min. min. Voc. mine. 


THIRD DECLENSION. 


1. Adjectives of the third declension are those 
that end in arial, which has the same significa- 
tion as the English postfix (ike :—bean, a woman 
banamail, womanlike, modest. 

2. The two genders are always alike. 

3. The four cases singular are alike except the 
genitive, which is formed by adding a, witha 
syncope. 

4. In the plural, the genitive is the same as the 
nominative singular ; and the other cases are the 
same as the genitive singular. Example, maipe- 
amail, gracetul. 
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Singular. Plural. 
Nom. maipeathan. Nom. maireamla. 
Gen. maipeathia. Gen. mapearhail. 


Dat. maipeathanl. Dat. maipeamtla. 


FOURTID DECLENSION. 


1. Adjectives of the fourth declension are those 
that end in vowels; as mépda, majestic. 

2. They have no inflections, being alike in all 
cases, numbers, and genders. 


II, DECIENSION OF THE ADJECTIVE AND ARTICLE 
WITH THE NOUN. 


1. The rules for the aspiration of the initial 
consonants of adjectives agreeing with nouns are 
eiven at p. 10; and these rules must be very eare- 
fully observed in declining nouns with adjectives. 

2. It may be added here that 0 and t sometimes 
resist aspiration, especially if they follow a noun 
ending inn. There is much variety of usage as 
to aspiration of adjectives in the dative singular. 

3. When a noun is deelined with both an 
adjeetive and the artiele, the initial of the adjec- 
tive is generally eclipsed in the genitive plural 
(or takes n if it be a vowel). 

4. Four typical examples are here given of the declension 


of the adjective with the noun. For the influence of the 
article see p. 17. 


Cn capall ban, the white horse, mase. 


Singular. Plural. 
Nom. an capatl bdn. na capaill Bbdana. 
Gen. an Gapaill bain. na §-capall m-badn. 


Dat. 6'n §-capall ban or 6’na capallaib bana. 
m-bdn. 
Voce. a capaill bdin. a capalla bana. 
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On puipeds bea, the little lark, fem. 


Non. an puipeds beas. na puipedga beasa. 
Gen. na pulpedige bige. na b-puipeég m-bea5. 
Dat. 6’n b-purpeais big. 6’na fuipeégaib beaga. 
Voc. a fuipedés beas. a Euipedsga beaga. 


Cn cnoc dpo, the high hill, mase. 


Now. an cnoc dno. Nom. na cnuic dnoa. 
Gen. an ¢nufc dind. Gen. na §-cnoc n-dnd. 
Dat. o’n 9-cnoc Gnd. Dat. 6'na cnocaib dpoa. 
Voe. a énute dind. Voc. a ¢noca dnoa. 


Cn 66 dub, the black cow, fem. 


Nom. an 66 Sub. Nom. na bd ouba. 

Gen. na b6 oulbe. Gen. na m-b6 n-oud. 
Dat. do’n m-buin oulb. Dat. 00 na biab ouba. 
Voc. a 66 dub. Voc. a ba duba. 


Ill. COMPARISON OF ADJECTIVES. 


1. Irish adjectives have three degrees of com- 
parison, the same as English adjectives. 

2. The positive is the simple form of the ad- 
jective; as dpo, high; plaitearhatl, princely. 

3. The comparative and the superlative have 
the same form, which is that of the genitive singu- 
lar feminine; as dipoe, plaiteamla; and they are 
distinguished by prefixed particles, or by the con- 
text. 

4. The comparative has generally the particle 
nior (or nfopa or nipa) prefixed, and it is usually 
followed by nd, than (spelled also ind and 10n4) ; 
as cd an ceaé po nior dipve nd .an ceaé pin, 
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this house is higher than that house: acd an 
laoé to niop plaiteathla nd an pig péin, ‘yonder 
rae is more princely than the king him- 
self.” 

5. The superlative is often preceded by ip or 
ap, with the article expressed before the noun ; as 
an peap ip plaiceathla pan cip, the most princely 
man in the country. 

6. In the comparative, nior is omitted when the 
assertion or questionis made bytheverbipin any of 
its forms, expressed or understood; as ba duibe a 
Spuas nd an sual, ‘her hair was blacker than the 
coal;” ip sile pneaéta nd bane, snow is whiter 
than milk; anpfedpp vo deapbpataip nd capa? 
is thy brother better than thou? 

7. When the characteristic particles are not ex- 
pressed, the construction generally determines 
whether the adjective is comparative or super- 
lative; as an ealadan ip uaiple na pilideaéc, the 
art which is nobler than poetry; an ealadan ip 
uaiple aip bid, “the art which is the noblest in 
the world.” 

8. An adjective in the comparative or superla- 
tive is not inflected; all the cases being alike in 
form. 


IRREGULAR COMPARISON. 


1, The following adjectives are irregularly 
compared. ‘There are a few others, but their de- 
parture from rule is so slight as not to require 
notice. 

2. lia is a comparative as it stands, signifying 
more (in number); but it has no positive, unless 
lombda or mMé6pdn (many), or some such word, be 
considered as such. 
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Positive. Comparative. Superlative. 
beaG, little. nfop luga. ir luga. 
pana, long. niop paioe, nfor pia. Ip paroe, ip pla. 
Eupup or upup, mop pura, niop ? puPa, ip upa. 
easy. ura. 
ae } good. niop Redmn. ip pednn. 
minic, often. niop mionca. 
mon, great. nfop m6. ip m6. 
ole, bad. nfop meapa. ip mearpa. 
ceit, hot. nfop ced. ip ce6. 


3. There are certain particles which, when 
prefixed to adjectives, intensify their significa- 
tion; and in accordance with the rule in Par. 4, 
page 10, they aspirate the initials of the adjectives. 

4. The principal of these are an, pion, pé, 
rap, Gp: as maid, good; an-thait, very good: 
srpdnna, ugly; piop-§ndnna, excessively ugly: 
moép, large; p6-mdp, very large: ldioip, strong ; 
Pap-ldaioip, very strong, &e. 


IV. NUMERAL ADJECTIVES. 


1. The following is a list of the most important 


of the numerals, both cardinal and ordinal. 
For the influence of some of them in aspirating and 
eclipsing, and for other syntactical influences on the noun, 


see Syntax. 
Cardinal. Ordinal. 

i. aon. Ist. ¢éad. 

2. 06, 04. 2nd. dana. 

3. tpi, cedna. 3rd. cnearp. 

4. ceatainp, ceitne. 4th. ceatnarmad. 
5. chig. 5th. ctigead. 

6. ypé. 6th. peipead. 

7. peatc. 7th. peaécrnad. 
8. o¢t. 8th. o¢crmad. 

9. nao. Sth. naormad. 
a veic. 10th. oceaémad. 


aon 06a5. lith. aonthad 0éag. 
4 
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12, 06 06ag, 04 Déay. 12th. dana déa5. 
13. ci oéa5. 13th. ctpeap véag. 
And so on, up to 
and including 19. 


20. fice. 20th. pficead. 
21, go a’p fice, aon 21st { gonthad ain 
ain ~é10, "C10. 
Andso on, up to 29. 
TMoéao, tnioca cmocaoad, 
so.{ oer Re , an. f veacmad ain 
Picio. 
oni ain tniocaio, cnear ain cpto- 
15) cni véa5 ap sa.) calo, tneap 
Rice. 0645 ain Fcid. 
(04 Pid1o, + cea&c- 
| facta, ceatna- 40th. ceatpacadad. 
cab. 
50. caoga, caggad. 50th. caogadad. 
Oe rearsa; 60th. eee , TTF 
oi Pict. picioedd 
Seales peaccmoganad, 
70.2 thogad, deié ap 70th, oeacmad ain 
Twpi PIcid. oni picio. 
oécthoga, ote- occvmosao0ad, 
“ mogao, celépe 80th. fe pet al Eicl0- 
F610. 
Me nocad, veic dosceun veac- 
ay ceicne 90th, be ain ceid- 
Picio { pe pion. 
100. céao. 100th. cadens! 
1,000. mite. 1,000th. milead. 
2,000. dd tifle. 2,000th. 04 Thilead. 
1,000,000. millitn. 1,000,000th. muilliGnad. 


2. 06 and ceataip are used only in the ab- 
sence of nouns, i.e. merely as the names of the 
numbers; but od and ceitpe are always used when 
the nouns are expressed; as 04 Cluaip, two ears; 
ceitpe fin, four men. 

3. Pice is declined :—Nom. pice; gon. picead ; 
dat. pico ; nom. plur. picro. 

4. Céad has gen. cé10; nom. pl. céaoa or céaoza. 

&. The following nouns, which are all except 
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beinc, formed from the numerals, are applied to 
persons only :— 


ofar, ofp, two persons. reaécan, } seven persons 


beinz, a couple. mé6p-pPeirean, 

cman, three persons. odécap, eight ,, 
ceatnan, four i‘ nonbap, naonban, nine ,, 
etigean, five i oeiéneaban, ten, 
reipean, six s 


CHAPTER IV. 


THE PRONOUN. 


1. There are in Irish six kinds of pronouns :— 
Personal, Possessive, Relative, Demonstrative, In- 
terrogative, and Indefinite. 


I. PERSONAL PRONOUNS. 


1, There are four personal pronouns—mé, I, 
ch, thou; pé, he; pf, she; with their plurals, 
rinn, we; pib, ye oryou; anda, they. These 
are the simple forms of the personal pronouns. 

2. Each of these takes an emphatic increase or 
postfixed syllable, equivalent to the English word 
self ; and the whole word thus formed is called the 
emphatic form. The emphaticsyllables vary their 
vowel part in accordance with the rule caol le 
caol &e. 

3. The following are the emphatic forms :— 
Mipe or mer, myself; capa, thyself; pérean, 
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himself; pipe, herself; pmne, ourselves; pibpe, 
yourselves ; piavpan, themselves. 

4. The word péin, self, is often added to the per- 
sonal pronouns, not as a particle but asa separate 
word ; and it is still more emphatic than the par- 
ticles mentioned in last paragraph :—mé péin, I 
myself; pf péin, she herself. 

5. The personal pronouns are all declined ; and 
they may carry the emphatic increase through all 
the cases. 

6. The personal pronouns (except mé), unlike 
nouns, have a distinct form for the accusative (or 
objective) case. It is, of course, only the pronoun 
ca that is used in the vocative. 


DECLENSION OF PERSONAL PRONOUNS. 


The declension of the emphatic form of mé is given as au 
example: observe, in this, the yowel changes in obedience to 
caol le caol &e. 


mé, JZ. 
Singular. Plural. 
Nom. mé, I. Nom. nn, we. 
Gen. mo, mine. Gen, Gp, our. 
Dat. oom, oam, to me. Dat. otimn, to us, 
Acc. m6, me. Ace. Inn or pinn, us. 


Whpe, myself (emphatic form). 


Nom. mire, mem, myself. Nom. pinne, ourselves. 
Gen. mo-fa, my own. Gen. Gp-ne, our own. 
Dat. ovompa, oaihpa, to my- Dat. otinne, to ourselves 
self. 
Ace. mipe, mei, myself. Ace. inne, pinne, ourselves 
GA, thou. 
Nom. ct. Nom. jb. 
Gen. 00. Gen. bun, ban. 
Dat. duic. Dat. oaoib, ofb. 
ACG Our Ace, 1b, pib. 
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S6, he. 
Nom. pé. Non. piad. 
Gen. a. Gen. a. 
Dat. do. Dat. 0616. 
Acc. 6. Ace. 100. 
Si, she. 
Nom. ri. Nom. pigod. 
Gen. a. Gen. a. 
IDYNi, Ole Dat. odib. 
Acc. f. Ace. 1a0. 


PERSONAL PRONOUNS COMPOUNDED WITH 
PREPOSITIONS. 


1. In Irish, the personal and the possessive pro- 
nouns unite with prepositions, each compound 
forming a single word. 

2. In each case the preposition and the pronoun 
are amalgamated, and the latter changes its form, 
so as to be considerably, and in some cases com- 
pletely, disguised. 

3. These “ prepositional pronouns,” as they are 
sometimes called, are of constant occurrence in 
the language—scarce a sentence in which they are 
not met with: they are therefore of great im- 
portance, and the learner should get them all off 
by heart. 

4. The following prepositions unite with per- 
sonal pronouns:—apg; dip or ap; ann or; ap; 
cum; 0€; 00; eloIn or 1oIN; ed or Faol; le; o or 
ua; pouh ; peac; cap; tgpé; uap; um orm. 

5. The following are the combinations of these 
prepositions with the personal pronouns. 

6. The cmphatic particles may be used with 
these combinations also, as well as with the un- 
compounded pronouns, of which one example is 
given. 
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C5, at or with. 


Singular. Plural. 
agam, with or at me. againn, with us. 
agaz, agad, with thee. agaib, with you. 
aige, with him. aca or acu, with them. 


aice or aici, with her. 


The same with the emphatic increase. 


agampa, with myself. againne, with ourselves. 
agacpa, with thyself, agaibpe, with yourselves, 
aigepean, with himself, acapan, with themselves. 


aicipe, with herself. 


Cin or ap, wpor. 


opm, on me. onnainn, on us. 
OMe, on thee. onal, on you. 
ain, on him. onna, onta, on them. 


uimne, on her. 
Cnn or 1, zn. 


lonnam, in me. lonnainn, 1onainn, in us. 
ionnac, 1onnad, in thee. lonnaib, in you. 
ann, in him. lonnca, in them, 


inne, Inna, in her. 


Cp, out of. 


aram, out of me. arainn, out of us, 
apaz, apad, out of thee. apaib, out of you. 
ap, outof him, > apca, apou, out of them, 


aipve, aipci, out of her. 


Cum, towards, unto. 


¢ugam, unto me. cugainn, unto us. 
cugac, unto thee. cugaib, unto you. 
curse, unto him. cuca, unto them. 
éuici, unto her. 

Oe, from or off: 
ofom, off or of me. oinn, off us. 
ofoc, off thee. oib, off you. 
ve, off him. oiob, off them. 


01, off her. 
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Oo, zo. 

dam, 00m, dam, to me. otimnn, to us. 
ous, to thee, oao1b, ofb, to you. 
vo, to him. 0616, to them. 
o1, to her. 

Croin, detween. 
eaonam, between me. eaopainn, between us. 
eaonaz, between thee. eaonarb, between you. 
e1oin 6, between him. eactomnpa, between them. 


elon f, between her. 
F4 or Pao, under. 


fom, under me. finn, under us. 
fic, under thee, paib, under you. 
fa01, under him. puda, under them. 
pace, under her. 

Le, with. 
hom, with me. linn, with us, 
leat, with thee. ib, with you. 
leip, wito him. 1e6, with them. 


léide, Lé1, with her, 


Ue is often written pe in books, and its pronominal com- 
binations in this form are often met with. They are as fol- 
lows :— 


wom, with me. pinn, with us, 
joc, with thee. nib, with you. 
pip, with him, plu, with them. 


Ta, with her, 
O or ua, from. 


uaim, from me. uainn, from us. 
uaic, from thee. uaid, from you. 
uad, from him. uaéa, from them. 


uaite, uaidi, from her. 


Roi, defore. 


néiham, before me. pdérhainn, before us, 
noémac, before thee. nomarb, before you. 
noinhe, before him. Trompa, before them. es 


ndoimpe, pdimpi, before her. 
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Seac, beside. 


reacam, beside me. peacainn, beside us. 
reacaz, beside thee. peacatb, beside you. 
peace 6é, beside him. peaca, beside them. 


reac 1, beside her. 
Can, beyond, over. 


conm, capm, over me. coppainn, Capnainn, over us. 
conc, tant, over thee. connaib, tanjnaibd, over you. 
caimip, over him. tappta, tanpa, over them. 


caippoe, Sapp, over her. 


Spe, through. 


cniom, through me. cpinn, through us. 
cpioc, through thee. cpib, through you. 
cpio, through him. tniota, through them. 


cpite, cpiti, through her. 
Uap, above. 


uaram, above me. uarpainn, above us. 
uapac, above thee. uapaib, above you. 
uapa, above him. uapca, above them. 


uaipce, udipui, above her. 
Um or im, about. 


umam, about me. umainn, about us. 
umac, about thee. umaib, about you. 
ume, about him. umpa, about them. 


uimpe, 111mpi, about her. 


II. POSSESSIVE PRONOUNS. 


1. The possessive pronouns, which are merely 
the genitives of the personal pronouns, are as 
follows:—mo, my; 00, thy; a, his or her; dp, 
our; bap or bup, your; a, their. The three pos- 
sessives, a, his, a, her, and a, their, are distin- 
guished by the initial letter changes of the next 
word. (See pp. 9, 11, 12; and see also Syntax.) 
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2. The o of mo and do is omitted before a 
vowel or before ~p; as m’ataip, my father; 
m’peapann, my land. And do is often changed, 
before a vowel, to t, 6, and h; as c’ataip, 
eatain, or h-ataip, thy father. 

3. The possessive pronouns also take the em- 
phatic increase, with this peculiarity, however, 
that the emphatic particle always follows the noun 
that comes after the possessive, or if the noun be 
qualified by ono or more adjectives, the emphatic 
particle comes last of all; and in accordance with 
the rule caol le caol, its vowel is generally broad 
or slender according as the last vowel of the word 
it follows is broad or slender; as mo teaé-pa, my 
house, or my own house; mo teaé m6p buide-P1, 
my greatyellow house. And these again may be 
followed by péin (Par. 4, p. 40), rendering the 
expression still more emphatic; as mo teaé-pa 
réin, my own house. 


POSSESSIVE PRONOUNS COMPOUNDED WITH 
PREPOSITIONS. 

1. The possessive pronouns are amalgamated 
with prepositions, much in the same way as the 
personal pronouns ; as beip beannaéc 6m épolde, 
bear a blessing from my heart. 

2. The following are the most important of 
these combinations :-— 


Cnn, zn. 
Singular. Plural. 
am, am’, in my. Indp, ’ndp, in our. 
ad, ao’" in thy. — 
1ona, Ina, ’na, in hisor her. 10na, ma, ’na, in their. 
Oo, Zo. 
dom, 00m’, to my. odp, o’dp, to our. 


00d, DOD’, to thy. = 
0d, da, to his or her. 04, v’a, to their. 
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Le, with. 


lem, lem’, with my. len, le’p, with our 
led, led’, with thy. = 
lena, le n-a, with hisor her. lena, le n-a, with their, 


O or ua Jrom. 
6m, 6m’, from my. on, 6’n, from our. 


6d, 60’, from thy. om 
6na, 6 n-a, from his or her. Ona, on-q, from their. 


3. Those that are identical in form and 
different in meaning are distinguished by the 
initial letter changes they produco in the next 
word; as 6na tig, from his house; 6na cig, from 
her house; 6na 0-71, from their house: 

4. These combinations can also take the em- 
phatie increase, like those of the personal pro- 
nouns, with the peculiarity, however, noticed in 
Par. 8, p. 45; as 6m Gi§ mdp Gpo-pa, from my 
great high house. 


III. RELATIVE PRONOUNS. 


1. There are three relative pronouns in Irish :— 
a, who, which, that; no¢, who, which, that; 
naé, which not; as an cé a buaileap, the person 
who strikes; an lag noé a vdeip 50 b-pull co 
plan, the physician that says that you are well; 
an cé naé b-puil Ldvoip, ni puldip 06 beit Zlic, 
‘the person who is not strong, it is necessary for 
him to be wise.” 

2. Od sometimes takes the place of the relative 
a; and in some grammars it is counted as a dis- 
tinct relative pronoun ; as td1o na gaolca ip 
Fedpp agum o4 b-puil a o-calaih Cpeann, “Thavo 


>of ® 
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the best friends that are (to be found) in the land 
of Erin.’ And sometimes vo stands for tho rela- 
tive a. 

3. The relative a has sometimes the sense of 
‘all which” or ‘‘all that ;” as beim beannatéz Cuma 
maipeann ve Prolparé Ip.a’p Erbip, “bear a blessing 
to all that live of the seed of Ir and Eber;’” a 
b-pull pan calath v’aicme Mhdine, ‘all that are 
in the land of the tribe of Maine.” 

4. The relative pronouns are not declined. 


IV. DEMONSTRATIVE PRONOUNS. 


1. The demonstrative pronouns are po, this, 
these; pin, that, those; pio or Go, yonder: as 
an feap fo, this man; na mnd pm, those women; 
pao f pfop, ‘yonder she (moves) below.” 


V. INTERROGATIVE PRONOUNS. 


1. There are usually reckoned three interroga- 
tive pronouns:—cia or cé, who? cd, what? 
where? cad or cneud, what? as cia ¢putulg ca? 
who created thee? cad vein ci? what sayest 
thou? ca b-pul an peap pm? where is that 
man? cpeud ip 6151n? what is necessary ? 


VI. INDEFINITE PRONOUNS. 


1. The following are the principal indefinite 
pronouns :— 


aon, one. ceaccanp, either. 

é151n, some, certain. ulte, all. 

elle, aile, other. a cétle, each other. 

céé, all. an cé, an cf, the person who. 
gac, each, every. cia b’é, cibé, g1bé, whoever: 


9ac uile, every. 
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2. The indefinite pronouns are not declined ; 
except cd¢, which lias a genitive form, cdié ; and 
sac, which is sometimes made gaéa in the geni- 
tive. 


CHAPTER V. 
THE VERB. 


1. Irish verbs are inflected for number, person, 
mood, tense, and voice. 

2. The conjugation is arranged, not according 
to the initial changes, but according to termina- 
tions. 

3. As to the initial changes:—see pages 10 and 58 for 


the particles that aspirate, and page 12 for the particles that 
eclipse, the initials of verbs. 


T. PERSONS: SYNTHETIC AND ANALYTIC FORMS. 


1. The verb has three persons singular and 
three persons plural; and it has inflections for the 
whole six in the indicative and conditional moods 
of the active voice, except in one tense of the in- 
dicative. 

2. The six forms of the present tense, indicative 
mood, active voice, of the verb c65, take, are as 
follows :— 


© Singular. Plural. 


1, c65a1m, I take. 1. cé65amaoid, we take. 
2. césain, thou takest. 2. c6ptaol, ye take. 
3. T65a10 pé, he takes. 3. cOgal9, they take. 


tad 
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3. This is what is called the synthetic form of 
the verb. The synthetic form is that in which the 
persons are expressed by inflections or termina- 
tions: 

4. Theso six forms express the sense perfectly, 
without the accompaniment of the pronouns (ex- 
cept in the case of the third person singular): 
that is, cé6gaip, as it stands, without using along 
with it the pronoun cG, thou, expresses perfectly 
‘thou takest ;’’ and so of the others. 

5; But there is another way of expressing the 
persons, singular and plural, namely, by using 
one form of the verb for the whole six, and put- 
ting in the pronouns to distinguish the persons 
and numbers. This is what is called the analytic 
form of the verb. 

6. In this analytic mode of expressing the per- 
sons and numbers, the form of the verb that is 
used is the same as the form for the third person 
singular; and the persons singular and plural are 
expressed as follows :— 


Singular. Plural. 
1. c6g5a16 mé, I take. 1. c65ai0 pinn, we take. 
2. tOgald cu, thoutakest. 2. c65aid p10, ye take. 
3. TOZaId Pé, he takes. 3. T65a1d Piao, they take. 


7. The third singular of the verb is not a syn- 
thetic form like the other five, that is, it does not 
include the pronoun as they do. In the third 
person singular, therefore, the pronoun must be 
always expressed in order to distinguish the 
number and person; unless there is a noun, or 
that the nominative is in some other way obvious 
from the construction. 

8. But generally speaking it is not allowable to 
express any other pronoun along with the cor- 
responding synthetic form of the verb:—For 
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example, it would be wrong to say Déanaim mé or 
o€anamaold pinn, both expressions being tauto- 
logical. 

9. This rule, in the case of the third person 
plural, however, is sometimes not observed ; for 
such expressions as molaro piao and molparo 
plao—they praise, they will praise—are often met 
with, though molaio or motparo alone would 
answer. And a like construction (in the third 
plural) is often used when the nominative is a 
plural noun, both in the present and in the past 
tense; as cplallaro mic Mhilead, “the sons of Milé 
go ;’? map vo éoncadap na opaolte, ‘when the 
druids saw.” 

10. The emphatic particles may be postfixed to 
all the persons of verbs, in the same manner as 
to pronouns and nouns (p. 39); as molaim-fe, 
I praise; molaip-pe, thon praisest. And in all 
such cases, the word péin (p.40) may be used 
to make the expression still more emphatic; as 
oo Culnpinn-pe péin mo leanb a coolad, “I my- 
self would put my child to sleep.” 

11. The general tendency of modcrn languages is to drop 
synthetic forms, and to become more analytic. The English 
language, for example, has lost nearly all its inflections, and 
supplied their place by prepositions, conjunctions, adverbs, 
and auxiliary verbs, Following this tendency, the synthetic 
forms of the Irish verb are falling into disuse in the spoken 
language ; and it has been already remarked (p. 23) that the 
noun-inflection 16 is now seldom used in speaking. But all 
these forms are quite common in even the most modern Irish 


books; and the learner must, therefore, make himself quite 
familiar with them. 


il. TENSES. 


1. In English a regular verb has only two 
different forms to express tense :—I love, I loved ; 
Brevital a tits Prinitizand kh Ws Win Ez /p) 
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all the other tenses are expredsed by means of 
auxiliaries. 

2. In Irish, a regular verb has five different 
forms in the indicative mood for tense. Reckon- 
ing those tenses only which are expressed by in- 
flection, an Irish regular verb has therefore FIVE 
TENSES in the indicative mood. 

3. The five tenses with the synthetic forms for 
the first person singular of the regular verb 501p, 
call, are :— 

(1.) The present; 5o1pim, I call. 

(2.) The consuetudinal or habitual present; 
soipeann mé, I am in the habit of calling. 

(3.) The past, or simple past, or perfect (for it 
is known by all these three names); 00 Soipeap, 
I called. : 

(4.) The consuetudinal or habitual past; oo 
soipinn, I used to call, or I used to be calling. 

ee The future; s50ippeav, I shall or will 
call. 


III. MOODS AND VOICES. 


i, The Irish regular verb has four moods :— 
The Imperative, the Indicative, the Conditional, 
and the Infinitive. These are the only moods for 
which the regular verb has distinct inflections. 

2, There are, indeed, other moods, which are expressed, not 
by inflection, but by means of certain conjunctions and par- 
ticles set before the verb; and these additional moods are 
given in conjugation in some Irish grammars; but as their 
forms do not differ from the forms of tho four given in the 
last paragraph, they are not included here. 

3. It is only the indicative mood of the verb 
that has tense inflection; in each of the other 
moods there is only one tense. 
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4. There are twovoices, theactiveand the passive. 
It is only in the active voico that there are per- 
sonal inflections; in the passive voice, the threo 
persons singular and the three persons plural havo 
all six the same form, rendering it necessary, of 
course, that the pronoun be always expressed when 
there is no noun. 


IV. CONJUGATION OF A REGULAR VERB. 
buail, strzke. 


ACTIVE VOICE. 


ImpERATIVE Moon. 


Singular. Plural. ee 
ere toe 1. buatlimfp, let us strike. 
2. buanl, strike thou. 2. buailfd, strike ye. 

3. buailead pé, Jet him 3. buathofp, let them strike. 
strike. 


InpIcATIvVE Moop. 


Present Tense. 


Singular. Plural. 


1. bumlim, I strike. 1. bualimio, we strike. 
2. buailn, thou strikest. 2. buailci, ye strike. 
3. buarlid pé, he strikes. 3. buarlid, they strike. 


(For the relative form of this tense, see p. 55.) 


Consuetudinal or habitual Present. 


buarleann mé, Lusually strike, 
(Zhe same form for all persons and numbers.) 
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Past. 
1. Bualleap, I struck. 1. Buaileaman, we struck. 
2. Buailip, thou struckest. 2, buarleaban, ye struck. 
3. buail Pé, he struck. 3. bualeavan, they struck. 
Old form of Past. 
1. buallear. 1, Buailpeam or buailpiom. 
2. bua. 2. buaileaban. 
3. buailearcan. 3. buailpead, or buailmoo, 


to 


WO bo a 


bo 


or buailpeaoan. 


Consuetudinal Past 


. bualinn, I used to 1. Buallimip, we used to strike. 


strike. 


. buailéed, thou usedst 2. Buarlci, ye used to strike. 


to strike. 
. Buailead pé, he used to 38. Bum@lioip, they used to 
strike. strike. 
Future. 


. buailpead, | willstrike. 1. buailpimfo, we will strike. 
. buailpip, thou wilt strike. 2. buailp1, ye will strike. 
. buailpid pé, he willstrike. 3. buailpio, they will strike. 


(For the relative form of this tense, see p. 55.) 


ConpitionaAL Moon. 


. bualpmn, iT would 1, buailpimif, we would 


strike. strike. 


. buailped, thou wouldst 2. buailpr¥, ye would strike. 


strike. 


. bualpead pé, he would 3. bBuailpiofp, they would 


strike. strike. 


Inv. Moon. Vo bualad, tostrike. Part. 15 bualad, striking, 
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. PASSIVE VOICE. 
InprrrATIvE Moon. 
(Zhe same as the Indicative Present.) 
InpicativE Moop. 


Present Tense. 


Singular. Plural. 
1. buailcean mé, I am 1. buailceanyinn or inn, we 
struck, are struck, 
2. buailcean 6G, thou art 2. buatlceap pid or 18, ye are 
struck. struck. 
3. buailceané, heisstruck. 3. buatlcean 1ad, they are 
struck, 
Consuetudinal Present. 
‘ (Same as the Indicative Present.) 
Past. 
1. bumlead mé, I was 1. buailead pinn or inn, we 
struck. were struck. 
2. bualead ti, thou wast 2. buailead pb or 1b, ye 
struck. were struck. 
3. buailead 6, he was 3. buailead iad, they were 
struck. struck, 


Consuetudinatl Past. 


1. buailci mé, Tused tobe 1, buailci pinn or inn, we 
struck. used to be struck. 

2, bumlci tG, thou usedst 2. buailci mb or 1b, ve used 
to be struck. to be struck. 

3, bualci 6, he used to be 3. buattci iad, they used to 
struck, be struck. 
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| Luture. 
Singular. Plural. 

1. buailpean mé,Ishall or 1. buailpeap pinn or inn, we 
will be struck. shall or will be struck. 

2. buailpeancé, thoushalt 2. buailpean pb or 16, ye 
or wilt be struck. shall or will be struck. 

3. buailpean 6, he shall or 38. buailpean iad, they shall 
will be struck. or will be struck. 


ConpITIONAL Moon. 


1. Buailpfde mé, I would 1. buailpfde pinn or inn, we 


be struck. would be struck. 

2. buallpide Gh, thou 2. buailpfde mb or 16, ye 
wouldst be struck. would be struck, 

3. Buailpfde 6, he would 3. buailpide iad, they would 
be struck. be struck, 


Inrinitive Moon. 
Do beic buallze, to be struck. 


PaArticiPLe. 


Duanlce, struck. 


IV. RELATIVE FORM OF THE VERB. 


1. Besides the forms given in the preceding 
conjugation, the verb has what is called a ‘relative 
form,” i.e., a form used after arclative pronoun. 
In two of the tenses of the indicative mood, 
namely, the present and the future, the relative 
form has a distinct inflection, viz. , ap, If, eap, or 
op. 

B. For instance, ‘the person who calls,” is 
translated, not by an cé a §oip1 (3rd sing. form), 
but by an cté a Sompeap; and “he who will steal, ” 
is not an te a so10pfd (8rd sing. form ), but an 
céasolopeap. In other tenses and moods the 
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relative form is the same as that of the third per- 
son singular. 

3. This form of the verb is often used even when its nomi- 
native is not a relative, but a noun or personal pronoun, tu 
express the “historical present,” i.e., the present tense used 


for the past; as Piapnmsear Aihipsin a h-aimim i, 
“ Amorgin asks her name of her.” (See for a further account 


of the historical present, p. 57.) 

4. And not unfrequently the relative form is used as an 
ordinary present; as, If m6p an c-1ongna lonipa, nac 
o’Oipin 1annap Fionn mipe, “It isa great wonder to me 
that it is not for Oisin Finn seeés (ijappap) me.” 


V. FORMATION AND USES OF THE MOODS AND TENSES 
OF REGULAR VERBS. 


1. The second person singular of the imperative 
mood, active voice, is the root or simplest form of 
the verb, from which all the other persons, moods, 
and tenses are formed directly, by affixing the 
various terminations. 

2. Verbs which end in a consonant preceded by 
a slender vowel have all their inflections precisely 
like those of buail (with the exception mentioned 
in Par. 4, p. 60) ; and they all begin with a 
slender vowel (except sometimes that of the infini- 
tive) in accordance with the rule caol le caob Ke. 

3. But when the final consonant is preceded by 
a broad vowel, the synthetic terminations begin 
with a broad vowel, in accordance with the same 
rule. A table of the full conjugation of a re- 
gular verb ending in a broad vowel is given at 
page. 64. 

4. The root generally remains unchanged 
through all the variatiens of the verb, except that 
it occasionally suffers a trifling change in the in- 
finitive. The cases in which the reot suffers change 
in the infinitive are mentioned in Par. 4. p. 60: 
See also Par. 8, p. 63. 
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InpicativE Moop. 


Present Tense. 


1. The present tenso is formed by affixing the 
six personal terminations 1m (or aim), ip (or 
aip), &e., to the root. 

2. The historical present, i.e., the present tense 
used for the past, or where past timo is intended, 
is very common in Irish ; indeed in many narrative 
and historical pieces it occurs quite as often as the 
ordinary past tense in relating past transactions ; 
as, Oalald, 1omoppo, ollinuigteap long leip, ‘‘ as 
to Ith, indeed, a ship ts prepared by him” (instead 
of ollihuigead, was prepared). 

3. It has been already remarked (Par. 3, p. 56), 
that the relative form of the verb is often used 
for the historical present; as no¢cap Cineméon 
o6ib, ‘‘ Eremon reveals to them.” 


Consuetudinal Past and Present. 


1. These tenses express customary action; as 
léigeann mé, I am in the habit of reading ; 
léisead pé, he used to read, or he was in the habit 
of reading. 

2. Inthe sentences, ‘‘I write always after break- 
fast,” and ‘“‘he sold bread in his youth,” the verbs 
‘‘write” and ‘‘sold” are used in the same manner 
as the Irish consuetudinal tense; except, indeed, 
that the idea is not so distinctly marked by the 
English phrase as by the Irish. 

8. One of the particles 00 or po is usually pre- 
fixed to the consuetudinal past; and the initial 

a: 
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consonant is generally aspirated; as vo Soiprofr, 
they used to call. 

4. The Irish peasantry seem to feel the want of these two 
tenses when they are speaking English ; and they often, in 
fact, attempt to import them into the English language, even 
in districts where no Irish has been spoken for generations: 
thus they will say, “I do be reading while you do be writing ;” 
“T used to be walking every day while I lived in the 
country,’ &e. 


Past Tense. 


1. In the past tense the initial consonant is as- 
pirated in the active veice, but net in the passive 
voice. 

2. With the exception of the aspiration, the 
third singular past tense is the same as the 
root. 

3. One of the particles 00 or po is generally 
pretixed to the past tense in both voices; as 0o 
fearap, I stood; po covlaip, thou sleepedst; oo 
molad 1a0, they were praised ; po buailead ¢, he 
was struck. 

4. The particle po, used as a mark of the past 
tense, is often compounded with other particles, the 
p only being retained, but it still causes aspira- 
tion in the active voice, as if it were uncom- 
pounded. 

5. The principal of these compounds are :— 

(1.) Up, whether? from an and po; asap buail 
yé, did he strike ? 

(2.) Sup, that, from 50 and po; as cperdim gup 
buat pé, £ beheve that he struck. 

(3.) Munap, unless, from muna and po; as 
munap buail pé, unless he struck. 

(4.) Naéap, orna’n, or ndp, whether not? from 
naé and po; as ndp buail 7é, did not he strike? 

‘he a Tree yy i 
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(5.) Nfop, not, from nfand po; as nfop buail pé, 
no did not strike.* 

6. The particle po, as a sign of past tense, is 
also often combined with the relative pronoun a; 
as an peap v’ap seallap mo leabap, the man Zo 
whom I promised my book. Yor a further account 
of this, seo Syutax. 


Future Tense. 


1. All the personal inflections of this tense, in 
both voices, begin with the letter p, which, in the 
spoken language, is often sounded like h; thus 
ounpad, I shall shut, is colloquially pronounced 
doonhad (instead of doonfad). 


Conpitionsn Moon. 


1, The particle vo, causing aspiration, is often 
prefixed to verbs in the conditional mood; as 00 
fPiubalpainn, I would walk. 

2. But very often also od, if, or muna, unless, 
is prefixed, and with these particles the initial is 
eclipsed; as od b-pagainn-pe mo poga, “if Iwould 
get iny choice ;” muna in-be1dead pé, ‘unless he 
would be.” 

3. It is important to note that the personal in- 
flections of tliis mood in both voices, as well as 
those of the future indicative, all begin with fp. 


IneinitivE Moon. 


1. The initial is aspirated in tho infinitive, 
whether the particle vo or a be expressed or under- 


* See Second Irish Book by the Society for the Preservation 
of the Irish Language, p. 38, 
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stood. But in some cases the aspiration is pre- 
vented by other grammatical influences, as shown 
in next paragraph. 

2. When the infinitive is preceded by one of the 
possessive pronouns, the initial of the verb falls 
under the influence of the pronoun.* 

(1.) It is aspirated for a, his; mo, my; do, thy 
(but here tho influence of the pronoun is not per- 
ecived, as there would be aspiration without it); 
as 0d gonad, to wound him (literally to his 
wounding, and so of the others); vo m’sonad, to 
wound me; 00 0’S0nad, to wound thee. 

(2.) It is preserved from aspiration by a, her ; 
as od gonad, to wound her. 

(3.) It is eclipsed by the three plural posses- 
sives; as Oddn n-5onad, to wound us; oo bun 
n-5onad to wound you; od n-sonad, to wound 
them. 

3. The general way of forming the infinitive is 
by adding ad or ead, the first when the last vowel 
of the root is broad; the second when the vowel 
is slender. 

4, If the final consonant of the root be preceded 
by 1 as part of a diphthong or triphthong, the 
final vowel is made broad in the infinitive (which 
is usually, but not always, done by dropping the 
1); as buail, bualad; goin, gonad, to wound. 
But if the final consonant be preceded by 1 
alone, the infinitive 1s formed according to the 
general rule in the last paragraph; as mill, nul- 
lead, to destroy. 

5. The infinitives of many verbs are formed 
irregularly, and these must be learned by prac- 


* Vor the influence of the possessive pronouns, see pages 
9,1], 12; and see also Syntax. 
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tice. The following are a few of such verbs, 
Each group exhibits a particular type, in which 
the manner of forming the infinitive will be obvie 
ous on inspection. 


Root or Imperative, Infinitive. 
6a. 0605, to die. 
pndam. do Pndth, to swim. 
Ol. o’6l, to drink, 
cannaing. vo capnpnains, to draw. 
culn. oo Cun, to put. 
poll. do Gol, to weep, 
mun. diminc, to play. 
ingil. o'imspils, to graze. 
ofbin. do Oibine, to banish. 
cell. vo Ceilz, to conceal, 
hag: 0’ PAaBbAI, to leave. 
Sab. do Zabdil, to take. 
COG. 00 togbail, to lift. 
lean. vo leanariain, to follow. 
caill. odo éailleamain, to lose. 
ol. o’oileainain, to nourish, 
Forll. o'Poilleamhain to suit. 
Sluaip. do Sluaract, to move, 
€ipc. o’éipceacéz, to listen. 


Tur ParricipiE. 


1. The active participle is merely the infinitive 
mood, with some such particle as ag prefixed; as 
ag bualad at beating or a-beating. : 

2. The passive participle is generally formed 
by adding ce or te when the last vowel of the 
root is slender, and ta or ta, when broad. 

When the root ends in 6, 8, 1, Ul, n, nn, p, &, or § (except 
verbs in 1g or 1$), the c of the participial termination re- 
tains its sound: after any other consonant, and also in verbs 
in uig§ or 18, the c is aspirated. In the passive voice, the 
terminations can and ci follow the same law. 
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VI. VERBS IN ul, &e. 


1. Verbs of two or more syllables with the root 
ending in wig, or 1§, and some other dissyllabie 
verbs ending in 1, 1n, 1p, and 1p, differ so decidedly 
from the model verb in the formation of some of 
their moods and tenses, that some writers,* not 
without reason, class them as a second conjuga- 
tion. 

2. The difference lics in the formation of the 
future and of the conditional in both voices; the 
other moods and tenses are formed like thoso of 
buail. 

3. In buat, and all other verbs of its kind, the 
letter pis a characteristic mark of the futnre 
and of the conditional mood in both voices, as 
stated in Par. 3, p. 59. 

4. The verbs now under consideration have no 
Ff in the future and conditional, but they take in- 
stead, e6, before tho final consonant of the root. 

5. In addition to this change, verbs in ug and 
1§ change § into ¢; though in the spoken lan- 
guago of most parts of Ireland, the § retains its 
place. 

6. There is no other inflectional difference be- 
tween these verbs and buail, tho personal ter- 
minations following the final consonant of the 
root being the same in all cases. 

7. In the other tenses of the indieative, verbs 
in tb, 1n, pp and ap are almost always syneopated 
by tho elision of the vowel or diphthong preceding 
tho final root consonant, as covail, sleep, coolaim, 


* As for instance the Rey. Canon Bourke in his “College 
Trish Grammar.” 
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I sleep, &c. (But this change is not regarded as 
grammatical inflection.) 

8. Verbs in ulg§ almost always form their in- 
finitive by dropping’ the 1 and adding the usual ter- 
mination ad; those in 14 alone (not preceded by u), 
retain the 1 and take u after it in the infinitive : 
as comiantulg, mark; infinitive, comaptugad ; 
comaiplig, advise; infinitive, conaipliugad. 

9. Sometimes there are other slight changes, 
caused chietly by the rule coal le caol &c., which 
will be obvious on inspection. 

10. The following are a few examples of the 
formation of the present and future indicative, 
and of the conditional mood, in such verbs. The 
first person singular only is given in each case, as 
the other persons have the same terminations as 
buail and meall. 


Root or imper, Pres. indic. YFutureindic. Conditional Mood. 
Oims, direct. oipigim.  ofpedcad. ofpedcainn. 
Onadduig, love. SHpdduisim.gndisedcao. HZndiedcainn. 
Uabain, speak. labhnam. laibeénad.  laibedpainn. 
Tanpuing. draw, Taipnsim. Tampedngad. camedn5amn. 
Porsail, open. porslaim. poipsedlad. pfoipgedlainn. 
Copam, detend. corpnaim. coipeénad. —colpednainn. 
Innip, tell, Innipim, tmnedpado. inne6opainn. 
Oibin, banish. ofbpim. ofbedpad. ofbedpainn. 


11. In Munster, verbs in 11, in, 1p, and 1p, are 
conjugated like those in mw or 1; and the e6 
comes after the final consonant: thus ofbip, 
banish, is made in the future and conditional, 
oibpedsad and oibpeésamn, as if the verb were 
ofbps. p 

12. A table of the full conjugation of a verb in 
uig (Gpouls) is given at page 65 
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VII. IRREGULAR VERBS. 


1. There aro fourtoen irregular verbs, several 
of which are defective, i.e., want one or more of 
the moods and tenses. The conjugation of somo 
of them, it will be observed, is made up of that of 
two or more different verbs. 

2. It will also be observed that through all 
their irregularities, the five synthetic personal 
terminations remain unchanged ; for which reason 
it is scarcely correct to call these verbs irregular 
at all. 

3. The irregwar verbs are as follows :—(1), 
cdim, Lam; (2), the assertive verb 1p; (3), beipim, 
I give; (4), beipim, I bear; (5), ¢fm, I see (in- 
cluding feicim); (6), cluinim, I hear ; (7), oéan- 
atm, I do; (8), snim or nim, I do; (9), veimim, 
I say; (10), pagaim or Se1bim, I find ; (11), 1é1m, 
I eat; (12), prgim, Tveach; (13), céioim, Teer 
(14), cigim, I come. 

4. The foilowing is the synthetic conjugation of 
the irregular verbs (except in the case of the second 
verb 1p, which has no synthetic conjugation). 
They may be all conjugated analytically, by using 
the third person singular of each tense with the 
three personal pronouns singular and plural, as 
shown in case of the regular verb at page 49. 
As an example, the analytic conjugation of the 
present tense of tho first verb, cdim, is given. 


(1.) Tdim, Lam. 


IMPERATIVE Moon. 


Singular. Plural. 
Naa o 6 c L. bfinip, let us be. 
2. bf, be thou. 2. LIVID, be ye. 


3. bidead pe, or bian ré, 3. bfofp, let them be. 
let him be, 
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InpIcATIVE Moov. 
Present Tense. 


Singular. Plural. 

1. cdim, acdim, I am. 1. tdmaol1o, atdmaold, we 
are. 
TAdtaOl, ATATAOI, ye are. 

cdlo, aTalo, they are. 


. cdip, acadin, thou art. 
. cape, acd pé, he is. 


Co to 
goto 


Present Tense: analytic conjugation. 


1. cd mé, acd mé, I am: 1. cG ponn, atd pm, wo 
are, 
2. cd oi, acd cu, thou 2. cd mb, acd pb, ve 
art. are. 
3. cd pé, acd pé, he is. 3. TG plad, acd pad, they 
are. 


Consuetudinal Present. 


1. bfdim, Tam usually. 1. bimfo, bfdmfo,  bfo- 

maold, we are usually. 

2. bidip, thou art usually. 2. biti, bidti, ye are usu- 
ally. 

3. bideann fé, or bionn pé, 3. bio. bio10, they are usu- 
he is usually. ally. 


Interrogative and Negative Present. 


(The negative particle is here used: see Par. 3, p. 69.) 


1, nf 6-puilim, IT am not. * 1. nf 6-purlimfo, weare not. 
2. ni b-puilin, thou art not. 2. ni b-puilci, ye are not. 
8. ni b-puil pé, he is not. 3. ni b pullio, they are not, 


* These are commonly pronounced in conversation as if the 
6-pul were omitted in each case; and accordingly they are 
often contracted in books to ni’lim, nflip, nfl pé, &e. 
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Past Tense. 


Singular. Plural. 
\. bideap, biop, I was. 1. bfd}eaman, bioman, we 
° were. 
2. bidip, bip, thou wert. 2. bideaban, bBioban, ye 
were. 
3. Bid pé, LI Pé, he was. 3. bideaoan, biodan, they 
were, 
Consuetudinal Past. 
1. bfdimn, Winn, used to be. 1. Bidmip, bimip, we used 
to be. 
2. bfdted, bited, thou usedst 2. BIStI, biti, ye used to 
to be. be. 
3. Bidead pé, Kiod pé, he used 3. Bidoip, biofp, they used 
to be. to be. 
Interrogative and Negative Past. 
(The negative particle is here used: see Par. 3, p. 69). 
1. ni nabap, I was not. l. nf pabaman, we were 
not. 
2. ni nabaip, thou wert not. 2. nipababan, ye were not. 
3. ni naib pé, be was not. 3. ni nabavan, they were 
not. 
Future 
1. beidead, I shall be. 1. beidinfo, we shall be. 
2. be1dip, thou shalt be. 2. beid10, ye shall be. 
3. beid pé, he shall be. 3. beld10, they shal] be. 
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ConpDITIONAL Moov. 


1. Beldinn, I would be. 

2, be1bted, thou wouldst be. 

3. bewdead pé, or bald 76, 
he would be, 


. Beldmip, we would be. 
. beldti, ye would be. 
. ber dfy:, they would be. 


O93 td 


InriniTIVE Moov. 


Oo bert, fo be. 


PARtIcIrLeE. 


5 beid, being. 


1. Gd is commonly called the substantive verb, 
and answers to the verb “‘ to be” in English. 

2. It has two forms, which the regular verb has 
not, uamely, a form in the present tense for in- 
terrogation and negation (b-pullm), and a form 
in the past tense for the same (pabap). These 
two are classed by O’Donovan as a subjunctive 
mood, present and past tense. 

3. The forms b-puium and pabap are used 
only:— 

(a.) After negative and interrogative particles ; 
as nf b-puil pé cinn, he is not sick; nf parb mé 
ann pin, I was not there: an b-puit pion m bap 
lonsaib? ‘Is there wine in your ships?” Cn 
pabaip as an 5-cappaig? ‘ Wert thou at the 
rock” (or at Carrick)? O naé b-puil oul uald 
asam, ‘since I cannot escape from him” (lit. 
‘since it is not with me to go from him’); an 
b-puil a Pop agac péin, a Ehinn? nf pull, ap 
Lionn, “ ‘Is the knowledge of it with thyself, 
O Finn? ‘It is not,’ says Finn.” 

(But these forms are not used after the inter- 
rogative clonnap, how ?) 
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(b.) After 50, that; as veipim 50 b-pull pé plan, 
I say that he is well. 

(c.) After tho relative a when it follows a pre- 
position, or when it signifies ‘all that” (Par. 8, 
page 47); as cpeud 6 an Fpeaspa cabapraip 
ap Oma, az a b-puil prop vo loéc? =“ What 
answer wilt thou give to God, who has a know- 
ledge of thy sins?” (lit. ‘‘ezth whom is a know- 
ledge”); a b-puil 6 Cé-cliaé 50 h-Oiledn mo6p an 
bhappaig, ‘ad that is from Ath-cliath (Dublin) to 
Oilean mor an Bharraigh ;” vo beipmio ap m-bpia- 
tap nat beas unn a m-beupam 50 Fionn vob, 
‘‘we pledge our word, that we do uot think it 
litile, ad? that we shall bring of them to Finn.” 

4. This verb, like verbs in general, has a rela- 
tive form for the present and future; but the rela- 
tive form of the present is always a consuctudinal 
teuse (whereas in regular verbs it is generally not 
consuetudinal) ; as map an 5-céaona bfoy (or 
bidcap) an bap an oipcillL vo pion ap an oumne; 
‘in like manner death is (in the habit of) lying 
in wait always for man.” 

5. The analytic form of this verb is now far 
more common in the spoken language than the 
synthetic. Inasking a question the analytie form 
is often preferred: but in answering, the syn- 
thetic; as an paib ca og an 9-Cappaig ? Oo 
biop ag an 5-Cappaig, ‘ Were you at Carrick? 
Twas at Camels.” 

6. The letter a is often prefixed to tho present 
tense both in speaking and writing: atd instead 
of cd, &e.; it is sometimes slightly emphatic, but 
oftencr merely euphonic, and does not otherwise 
affect the meaning. 

7. This verb is often used as an auxiliary, like 
the verb “to be” in English; and it is the only 
verb in the Irish language that can be regarded 
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as an auxiliary. Thus, instead of buailcean mé, 
I am struck, we can say td mé buailce: for vo 
buailead mé, I was struck, vo bi iné buarlce, Ke. 


(2.) Ip, 2 es. 
InpicaTivE Moop. 


Present Tense. 


Tp, it is: as ip mé, it is 1; 1p o4, it is thou. 
Past Tense. 


ba or bud, it was; as ba mé, it was I. 


Future Tense. 
bud o- bup, it will be. 
Conpitroxan Moon, 
bad, it would te, 


1 This is commonly called the assertive verb. 

2. It has no inflection for person, being always 
used in the third person singular: hence it is 
often called the impersonal verb. 

3. It has no other moods and tenses besices 
those given above. 

4. It takes other forms in the modern language, 
some of them contracted, which are often puzzling 
to learners. 

5. After sup, that, it is often made ab, which 
is given by O’ Donovan as a subjunctive mood; as 
cperoim sup ab 6 acd cnn, I believe that it is ho 
(who) is sick: meapuim od péip pin, sup ab oa 
bhagain agup pice pul pugad Abpaham ctanic 
Papcol6n 1 n-€ipinn, “I think, according to that 
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that it is two years and twenty before Abraham 
was born, that Partholon eame to Erin.” 

6. Very often sup ab is shortened by omitting 
thea; as cperoimm sup ’bé, &c.; and sometimes 
the b is joined to 5p, as cperoim gupb 6, &e. 

7. Aiter md, if, the 1 is omitted, as md’p pfon 6, 
if it be true; and in this case the p is often joined 
to the mad; as mdp pion 6: mdp maid leac a bers 
buan, caié puap agup cert, ‘if you wish to be 
long-lived, drink cold and hot” (or ‘drink cold 
and flee”.—a cclebrated Irish saying of double 
meaning). 

8. Sometimes ba or ba is shortened to b or b 
alone, which again is often joined to the preced- 
ing word; as laoé o’dp b’ainm Lip, or laoc 
oapb aimm lip, ‘“ a hero whose name was 
Lir;’’ of which the full construction is, laoé 00 
apo ba ainm Up, “aheroto whom was name Lir.” 

9. There is another form, pd, for the past tense, 
which is now disused, but which is constantly used 
by Keating, and by other writers of the seven- 
teenth and eightcenth centuries: pd tpéanpeap 
an Ceac po, ‘this Ceat was a mighty man;” ip f 
(banba) pa bean vo Mhac Coill, o’ap b’ainm 
oiliop Catup, ‘itis she (Banba) who was wife to 
Mac Coll, whose proper name was Eathur;” 6p 6 
an peaicbéapla pa teanga coizéeann pan Scitia 
an tpdé vo tyrall Nemiead atpoe, ‘since it is 
the Scotic language which was the common tongue 
in Scythia in the time that Neimhcadh emigrated 
from at,?* 

10. For the distinction between cd and ip, see 
Idioms. 


* For the various forms assumed by this verb in the ancient 
language, see O'Donovan's most instructive article in his 
‘Trish Grammar,” p, 161. 
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(3.) bheipim, Z give. 
ACTIVE VOICE. 


ImpEeraTiIvE Moon. 


Singular, Plural. ' 


Vee 1, cabnamaorp. i 
2. cabain. 2. cabnaiv. 
3. cabnad pé. 3. cabnadaoip. 


InpicativE Moop. 


First Person Singular. 


Present : beimmm, cabnaim, or 
cugaim. 


ee ren With thousual 


Consuet. Past: bBerpinn, Gusamn. terminations for 


: : : the other persons 
Future: béanpad, cabanzad. id eae 


ConpitionAL béanpainn, tabanrainn. 
Moop: 


Infinitive; do cabainc. ParticietE; ag cabains. 
PASSIVE VOICE. 


IMPERATIVE; beipcean, cabantan, tugtan, mé, 64, 6, &e. 


Inpicative Moon. 


Present : Belntean, cuscap. \ 

Past : cugad. 

Consuet. Past: bBentide, tugtaide. 

Future: béanrpan, cabanran. M6, 4, 6, &e. 


ConpitionaL béanpaivdve, cabanpaivde. 
Moop: 


INFINITIVE ; 00 Bert cabanta, do Belt cugta. 
PARTICIPLE; cabanta, cugta. 


~ a 
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1. This verb is made up of three different verbs: 
in some of the tenses any one of the three may 
be employed ; in some, either of two; andin some 
only one; as shown in the paradigm. 

2. In the present tense, beipim (but not the 
other two verbs) takes the particle vo (which is a 
mark of the past in reguler verbs), and commonly 
has its initial aspirated. 


(4.) beipim, J dear. 


ACTIVE VOICE. 


Iurerative Moop. 


Singular. Plural. 
og 6 ¢ 1. beynmip. 
2. bein. 2. beinid. 
3. beinead pb. 3. beimodfp. 


InpicaTIvVE Moop. 


First Person Singular. 


Present: beinim. 
Consuct. Present: beipeann. 
Past: pusap. With the usual 
Consuet. Past : beininn, terminations for 
future: béuppad. the other persons 
and numbers. 

ConnitIoNAL béanfainn. 

Moon: 


Ivriitive; vo bpeit. ParticirLe; ag dpeit. 


PASSIVE VOICE. 


; XureRATIVE Moov; beintean mé, 6, 6, &eo. 
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IypicativE Moop. 


Present : beintean. 

Past: pugav. 

Consuet. Past: beinct. 

Future 5 béappan. m6, th, 6, &e. 


ConpiTiovaL béanparde. 
Moop: 


Infinitive; 00 beid bemnte. Parricirte; beinte. 


(5.) Cim, I see. 
VAG IHWAIE WAOIKE Té.. 
Imperative Moop. 


Singular. Plural. 
Wea a « 1. peicimfp, Peicimfo. 
2. rec. 2. feicid. 
3. Feicedd pé. 3. Peicroip. 


InptcaTivE Moon. 


Present Tense. 


1. éfdim, im, peicim. 1. éfdmio, éfmfo, peicimfo 
2. Gidin. cif, Eeicin. 2. G1dcf, citi, peictt. 


a 


3. C1010 pé, CIO Pé, Percio9 pé. 3. Cfbro, Cfo, Percid. 


Consuct. Pres.; Cideann, feiceann, mé, cG, pé, &e. 


east 
1, ¢onnancap. 1, éoncaman. 
2. connancaip. 2. concaban. 
3. Gonnaine pé. 3. Concaovanp. 


First Person Singular. 


Consuet. Past : Gidinn or Ginn. ! 


Future : cidpead or Cipead. With the usual 


terminations for 
the other persons 


ConpitionaL  Cfdpinn, or Cfpinn, 4) aiid atnaieel 


Moon: yeicpinn. 
InvinitivE Moop; o’feicpm or o'Peicpine. 
PARTICIPLE ; G$ Feicpin or ap Feicpine. 
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PASSIVE VOICE. 


Imperative Moon; peictean, mé, ct, 6, &e 
InpIcATIVE Moop. 


Present Tense: Gidtean or peictean. 


LMS connancad. 
Past. Consuet.:; Cioti or peictt. 
Future: éfdpeap or peicpean. }$M6, 6, 6, &e. 


ConpitionaL Cfdpide or Perceive. 
Moop: 


InrinitTIVE Moop; do belt Feicte. ParTICIPLE; Feicte 


1. Cidim is defective in some of its moods and 
tenses, which are supplied by other verbs—the 
imperative and infinitive by percim or paicim, and 
the past indicative of both voices by an old verb— 
otherwise disused—connapcam. 

2. Peicim or paicim, although it is brought in 
among the irregular verbs to supply the defects 
of ¢idim, is itself regular. 

3. Observe that the initial of ¢fdim is always 
aspirated. 


(6.) Cluinim, JZ hear. 


IxpIcaTIvE Moon. 


Past Tense. 
1. cuatap. 1. cualaman. 
2. cuataip. 2. cualaban. 
3. cualald pé. 3. cualavan: 


InrinitiveE Moop Active; do ¢lop or do Cloipuin. 
ParticipLe ACTIVE ; ag Clor or a% cloipcin. 


1. In all tho other moods and tenses, cluinim is 
regular, and is conjugated like buail. 
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(7.) oéanaim, I do. 
ACLUWIE [PORE iB. 
Inprrative Moon. 


looas 1. Déanam, dDéanamaoip, 
oéanamaoio. 

2. 0€an. 2. oéanaid. 

3, Déanad pe. 3. véanaldip. 


InpicatrvE Moop. 
Past Tense. 
Wo Mane sr, bvednnap, déa- 1. nigneaman, Sedpnamapn, 


nap. déanaman. 
2. mgmip, Sednnaip, béa- 2. pigneaban, ednnabap, 
nap. déanaban. 
3. Mgne Pé, Sednnad pé, S. sneadan, edpnadan, 
déan pé. déanadan. 
First Person Singular, 
Present : oéanaim. 
Consuet. Pres. : o0€6anann. : 
Consuet. Past: $nidimn, deannainn, déa- With the 
Sinn usual ae 
Future: oéanpfan. tions for the 


ConDITIONAL déanfainn. LIGNE 
Moop : 
InrixitivE Moop ; do Séanam or do Héanad. 
PARTICIPLE ; G5 O€anath or ag Déanad. 
PASSIVE VOICE. 


Iurerative Moon; Oéancap mé, 66, 6, &e. 


cther persons 


InpDIcATIVE Moop. 


Present : oéantan. } 
LEE S Pignead, dednnad. 
Consuct. Past:  &niti. 
Future : véanranp. Mé, o6, €6,&c. 
ConDITIONAL déanfalde. 
Moon: 


Inrinitive Moop; do belt Déanta. PaRrticieLe; Déanca. 


1. This verb and the next borrow from each 
other to form some of the moods and tenses in 
which they are defective. 
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(8.) 6nim or nfm, L do. 
Ac Maes VOlGE. 


Inpicative Moon. 


First Person Singular. 

With the usual 
terminations for 
the other persons 
and numbers. 


Present: gnim or nim. 
Past: ouidveap or nideap. 
Consuet. Past: Snfdimn or nidinn. 


PASSIVE VOICE. 
InpicativeE Moop. 


Present : gniteap or nicean. 
Consuet. Past: 6nici or nici. M6, &4, €, &e. 


1, This verb is used in no other moods or tenses ; 
but so far as it goes it is very common in both 
forms—with and without the 5 (gnim and nim). 
The other moods and tenses are expressed by 
means of o€anaim. 


(9.) veipim, J say. 


AG LEU VATE WDE 1% 


ImpERATIVE Moon. 


Singular. Plural. 
Ilo oo 6 1. abnam, abpamaoip, abnamaoro, 
2. abain. 2. abnard. 
3. abnad pé: 3. abjaoaorp. 


InpDIcATIVE Moon. 


Present Tense. 


1. veinim: 1. veinimfo. 
2. deipin. 2. veincid 
3. vein pé. 3. DeINid. 


Consuet. Pres. odeineann me, cG, Pe, &e. 
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Past. 
1. oubnap. 1. bubpaman. 
2, oubnaip. 2. oubpaban. 
3. oubaina pé. 3, oubnavan. 
First Person Singular. 
Consuet. Past: veininn. With the usual 
Future: oéanfad. terminations for 
the other persons 
ConxDtrTIonaL oéanfainn. and numbers. 
Moop: 


IsrinitivE Moop; do ndd. PArtIcIPLE; aj ndd. 


PASSIVE WAONKCIE « 
Inperative Moop; abantan mé, cQ, é, &e. 


InpicativE Moon. 


Present : veintean. 

Past: oubnad. 

Consuct Past: oeinci. 

Future: véanefan. M6, 66, 6, &e. 
ConpDITIONAL oéanpatse. 

* Moon: 


InuiwitivE Moov; do Beit ndidce, vo belt ndice, 


ParricieLE; pdidce, ndice. 


1, The verb abpaim, I say, from which vdeipim 
borrows its imperative, is itself a regular verb. 

2. Observe the characteristics of oubnap, the 
past indicative active :—(a) it does not take the 
participle vo or po; (d) the initial is not aspirated. 

3. The letter a is often -prefixed to this verb 
for the sake of emphasis; as a veipim for dempim, 
Ysay ; a oubaipc pé for oubainc pé, he said. 
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(10.) Pagamm or gerbmm, L find. 


ACTIVE VOICE. 
ImpeRATIVE Moon, 


Singular. Plural. 
Ie a lL. fFadmaoip, Fagmaoid, 
2. pas: 2. Pagad. 
3. pagad, re. 3. Pasarofp. 
InpIcaTivE Moon. 
Present Tense. 
1. pagam or serbim. 1. pagmaoid or se1bmid. 
2. paguip or Serbip. 2. pagtald or Feibsts. 
3. pagaid pé, or Se1b pe. 5S. pagard or Serbrd. 
Past. 
1. puanaor. 1. puanaman. 
2. fuanaip. 2. puanabap. 
3. Fuaip pe. 3. Fuanavan. 
First Person Singular. 
Consuet. Past s Lasainn or seibinn. ‘ 
Future : Séabad, Jeobad. We 
Future neg. § interrog. Seabad or KEWIGEAD. \ tions for iia 
ConDITIONAL Séabainn, seobainn. otter een 
Moon: or b-pagainn, 6-puréimn ° 


INFINITIVE; O'FG$ail. Participry; ag pdsart. 


PASSIVE VOICE. 
ImuPERATIVE Moon; pagtan me, 6G, 6, &e. 
InpicaTIvE Moop. 
Present: ragscan. 
Past: fuanad or Ene. 
Consuet. Past: Seibel. M6, tu, 6. & 
ey ? c e 


CONDITIONAL seabcarde, b-purgtide. 
Moop: 


(Defeetive in Infinitive and Partictple.) — ~ 
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1, The second form of this verb (Se1bim) has its 
initial aspirated in the present and future active. 

2. The past tense (puapap, &c.) may or may 
not take the particle vo or po; but its initial con- 
sonant is not aspirated. 


(11.) Idim, Leat. 
ACTIVE VOIGE. 


First Person Singular. 


Future Indicative : 1oppad. With the ususleeene 


nations for the other 


NDITIONA 1 : 
Co ONAL OPFamMn. | persons and numbers. 


Moop: 


1, The past indicative is either the regular form 
oiteap, &c., or the irregular ouap (with the usual 
terminations :—ouaip, ouad pé, &e.) 

2. The infinitive is 0’1ée. 

3. In other respects this verb is regular, 


(12.) Rigim, I reach. 


IuperativE Moon. 


Singular. Plural. 
lee eee 1. mgmip. 
2. Ms. 2. Hid. 

3. TsZead pé. 3. NSlotp. 


INDICATIVE Moop. 


Present Tense. 


Singular. Plural, 
1. mgm 1, mpmfo. 
2. msm 2. Moet. 


3. ms Pé 3, sid. 


Pu i me ey? 
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Past. 
1. ndngap. 1. ndngaman. 
2. pdngaip. 2. pdngaban. 
8. ndinig pé, ndnaig ré. 3. ndngavan. 


First Person Singular. 


Consuet Past : ywgmn. 
Future: wspead. With the usual termi- 
nations for the other per- 
ConDITIONAL Pispmnn. ‘| sonsand numbers. 
Moon: 


InriniTIVE; 00 Piaétcam or dO poérain. 

1, The past, future, and conditional, are some- 
times expressed by a different verb, as follows :— 
but this form (which is the same form as the in- 
finitive), is not often met with in the modern lan- 
guage. 

First Person Singular. 


Past: yuaccap. 
Future ¢ qaccpao, | With the usual termi- 
nations for the other persone 
ConpDITIONAL placcpaimn. fame numbers. 
Moop ;: 


(13.) Té11m, TL go. 


IMPERATIVE Moon. 


Singular. Plural: 
lara 1. cGidmip. 
2. céid. 2. cero. “ 
3. teldead pe. 3. célooip. 


Inpicarive Moon. 


Present Tense. 


Singular. Plural. 
1, céidim. 1. céldmfid. 
2, céidin. 2. coco or cé1tid. 
3. cho pe. 3. tTé1d1d. 
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Past Tense. 


1. cuadap. 1. Guadman. 
2. Guadaip. 2. Guadban. 
3. Cuald pé, 3. Cuaddap. 


There is another form of the past tense of this 
verb used after the particles 0, ni, &c., which 
O'Donovan classes as a subjuuctive mood. The 
negative ni, which aspirates, is here prefixed : after 
50, the initial would be eclipsed. 


1. ni Seacap 1. ni Seacaman. 
2. m deacaip. 2. ni deacaban. 
3. ni Seacald pé. 3. ni Seacadap. 
Lirst Person Singular.) 
Consuct Past: cé1oinn. With the 
Future: facfao or nacao. usual termina- 


tions for the 
Cox piTIONAL facpaimn or paéamn. other persons 
Moon: and numbers, 


INFINITIVE ; DO Oul. PakTICIPLE; G9 oul. 


(14.) cigim, L come. 


IMPERATIVE Moon. 


Singular. Plural. 
ile Gea 1. cigimip or TIZeam. 
2. can or Tg. ey AS We 
3. cigead Pe. 3. clloip. 


JIinpicative Moop 
Present Tense. 


1. cigim. 1. cigimfo. 
2. T1pin. 2. TIBI, TIZLID 
8. TIS TE 3. T1910. 
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Past Tense. 

1. cdngap. 1. cdnsaman. 

2. cdngaip. 2, tdngaban. 

3. Gdinic pé. 3. tdngavan. 

First Person Singular 
Consuet Past c15inn. 
Future: clocpad. With the usual termi- 
nations for tbe other 
CoNnDITIONAL clocpainn persons and numbers. 
Moop: 


INFINITIVE; 00 Ceaéc. ParTIcIPLE; ag ceaéc. 


OTUKR DEFECTIVE VERBS. 


1, The following defective verbs are often met 
with in the modern language. 

Cin or ap, ‘‘says.”’ It is used only in the third 
person, much like the English defective verb guoth ; 
as, ain pé, says he: cpeud do Séunfain dam ? an 
Oiapmaio: “ ‘What wilt thou do for me?’ says 
Diarmaid ;” oéanedlup vainn mapa b-puil pé, an 
pilav, ‘ ‘give knowledge to us where he is,’ said 
they (or say they).” In the older writings this verb 
is often written ol. 

Cc bat, he (or she) died. 

Oap, it seems, it seemed, or it might seem (ac- 
cording to the tense or mood of the verb with which 
it is connected): Oap hom, methinks or me- 
thought; oap leac it seems or seemed to thee; 
and so on with the rest of these prepositional pro- 
youns singular and plural : Do mé ré, oap liom, 
map an gaort, heran, methought (or it seemed 

ome) like the wind. 

Oligteap, it is lawful, it is allowed. 
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Our, to know; tamnic pé dup an paib piadann, ho 
came (in order) to know whether they were there. 

Peavap, I know; used only negatively and in- 
terrogatively, and in the present tense: ni fpeadap 
m6, I do not know; nf peavap pé, he does not 
know; an b-peaopabap ? do ye know? 

Nf puldip, it is necessary (or ‘“‘ must,’”’ used im- 
personally) ; nf puldip dam a beié aip pubal, “itis 
necessary for me to be (or I must be) walking 
(away).” 


CE Ave i R VE: 
ADVERBS, PREPOSITIONS, CONJUNCTIONS, 
INTERJECTIONS. 
I, ADVERBS. 


1. There are not many simple adverbs in the 
Irish language. Far the greatest number of the 
Irish adverbs are compounds of two or more words. 

2. An adverb may be formed from an adjective 
by prefixing the particle $0, which in this applica- 
tion has the same effect as the English postfix ly; 
as bomb, fierce; 50 bopb, fiercely. Almost all 
Irish adjectives admit of being changed in this 
manner to adverbs. 

8. Besides the adverbs formed in this way, there 
are many compound adverbs, which are generally 
made up of a noun and a preposition; the prepo- 
sition often causing an eclipsis. 

4. The following is an alphabetical list of the 
compound adverbs in most general use, witha few 
of the simple adverbs. Some of the compound 
adverbs become, in some situations, prepositions: — 
C b-pad, far off, inspaceor  d-copaé, at first, in the 

time. beginning. 

Qbup, on this side. (See  v-cuatd, northwards. 
tall.) CG §-céav6in, immediately. 
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C 5§-céin, far off. 

C §-comnuidc, always. 

G5 rm, there. 

6 po, here. 

5 puo, yonder. 

Gin ap, back, backward. 
(See ain 61510.) 

Gin ball, on the spot, in- 
stuntly. 

Cin wie, at all. 

Qip bun, on foundation: 
cun ain bun, to found, 
to institute. 

Qop ceana, in like manner ; 
in general. 

Cin cordée, for ever. 

Gin €1g1n, with difficulty ; 
perforee :—ain ap no ain 
é15m, by consent or by 
force: nolens volens ; willy 
nilly. 

Cin 5-ctil, backwards, back : 
éun ain §-ctl—the op- 
posite to Cup ain bun—to 
put baek, to abolish. 

Cin leid, apart, separately. 

Cin 1hod, in a manner; so 
that. 

Cin pon, for the sake of. 

inp uvainib, at times; some- 
times. 

GOmaé, out of, outside, 

Cihdin, alone, only. 

(mdpaé, to-morrow. 

Amu, outside. 

Gihull, like, as. 

Cn dinve, on high, 

Cné, yesterday. 

Cufop, from below, upwards. 

Gun éGinpeacs, together. 

Cnn pin, there. 

Cnn po, bere. 

Cnn pao, yonder. 

Q noeap, southward. 

Cnaice, near. 


Cnall, to this side; hither. 

Q ngan, near. 

niu, to-day. 

Cnoiy, now. 

Cnonn, to that side; thither. 

Cn can, when, 

Cnuap, from above, dawn- 
wards. 

Cpéin, last night. 

Cypiaih, ever, 

Onfip, again. 

Cpceaeé, in, into. 

Cpoig, in, inside. 

Deas naé, little but; almost. 

Cd h-ap, cad ap. canap, 
from what ? whenee ? 

C4 théiv, how many? how 
much ? 

Cait, caé h-dit, cia iz, 
what place ? 
e bMG, beeause. 

Oo ffop, always. 

Cavdon, that is; t.e.3 id est. 

4, gives an adverbial mean- 
ing to some worda, 

F4 Céad6ip, immediately. 

Fd dears, at last. 

FG 06, twice. 

a peac, by turns; respec- 
tively. 

Fa én, thrice. 

60° bndd, for ever (lit. to 
[the] judgment). 

60 venhin, verily; truly; 
indeed. 

O60 d-cf, unto. 

Oo Poll, yet; awhile. 

60 hsomldn, altogether. 

60 léin, entirely. 

60 leon, enough. 

Tomoppo, huwever, moro- 
over, indeed, 

Mailte pe, together with. 

Man an §-céaona, likewise; 
in like manner. 
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Man aon le, together with. 

No 60, until. 

O poin ale, from that time 
out. 

Op ciann, above. 

Sfor, downwards. 

Soin, eastwards. 
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Suap, upwards. 

Thall, onthe other side; bes 
yond, (See Aburp.) 

Tamall, awhile. 

Tulle eile, besides; more- 
over, 


II, PREPOSITIONS. 


1. The following is a list of the simple preposi- 


tions :— 

d ori, in; as a mbarle, in 
the town. 

, out of, or from (unusual) ; 
as a Murhain, out of 
Munster. 

5 or aig, at, with. 

Cin, an, upon, 

Cnn, in. ‘Lhis takes p before 
the article. (See page 17.) 

Cp, out of. 

Chum, to or towards, for the 
purpose of, 

Oap, used in swearing, equi- 
valent to dy. dan mo ba- 
tan, * by my word.” 

Oo, to. Oe, from, off, of. 

€abdan, the same as roip. 

Pd or paol, uncer. 
an, without. 

60, towards, along with. It 
takes p before the article 
an; as 9uP an 0-Ti6,to the 
house. 


], the same as a. 

Tan, after. Ittakes p before 
the article (an), and be- 
comes 1anp. 

Ton, between. 

Tm, the same as um. 

te or pe, with. It takes p 
before the article (an), and 
then becomes lety: or pip. 

Map, like, as. 

O, from. 

Op, over, above. 

Re, pia, before. It takes p 
before the article (an). 

Seaé, beyond, besides. 

Tan, over, across. It takes 
1 before the article fan), 
and then becomes tanp, 

Tné, through. It takes p 
before the article, and then 
becomes tpép. 

Tnio, the same as cpé. 

Um or 1m, about. 


2. Some of the simple prepositions are amalga- 
mated with the personal and possessive pronouns, 
for which see pages 41, 45. 

3. Besides the simple prepositions, there are in 
Trish a number of compound prepositions. Hach 
of these consists of a simple preposition followed 
by a noun; and in many of them the initial of the 
noun is eclipsed by the influence of the simple 
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preposition. In some cases the preposition has 
dropped out and only the noun remains. 

4. Tho following is a list of the most usual 
compound prepositions, with their meanings :— 


d b-fladnaipe, in presence of. 

A b-poéain, with, along with. 

C o-caond, in regard to, concerning. 

d o-cwiméeall: see cTImceall, 

G 5-ceann, at the head of, at the end of, with regard to. 

CG 6-coinne, against, for (in the phrase to go for): pitio a 
B-coinne a Géile, “they run against ecaeh other:” 00 
cuaid pre d §-coinne a atan, he went for his father. 

CG 5-coip, by the side of, hard by, along. This is often con- 
tracted to coip: coip na bpnidoe, ‘beside the (river) 
Bride.” 

C h-ale, after: a h-aiéle na laowe pm, “ after that lay.” 

Ameaps, amongst: pior amears na 5-coillcead, “ down 
amongst the woods.” 

C ldéain, in presence of. 

Cin apaid, forward, over against, opposite: oul ain asad, 
to go forward, to progress: ain a§aid na gale, oppo- 
site (exposed to) the wind. 

Gin béalaid, in front of, opposite: do Lulsofp do Hnds 
a n-1omdaib ap bealaib a n-atan, ‘they used to lie, 
customarily, in beds opposite their father” (Children of 
Lir). 

Cin bun, on foundation. 

Cin ceann, for (in the phrase to go for); as a oubains 
Naipe le h-Gpodn oul ain éenn Penguip, “ Naisi said 
to Ardan to go for Fergus.’ 

Cin pead, through, thronghout, during: ain Read bliadna, 
“ during a year.” 

Clin fud, thoughout, amongst dip pud na d-conn, amongst 
the waves. 

in 5-ctl, behind. 

Gp pon, for the sake of, although. : 

CG n-oiaid, after: a n-o1aid a Gélle, after one another, one 
after another. 

Coip, contraeted from a §-colp. 

Odla, as to: Ddla bldnaroe, “as to Blanaid.” 

O'éip, after: 0’éip na dilinne, “ after the deluge.” 

Oionnpaisid or D'lonnpalge, towards: sluaipeap pdime 
v'lonnpalse aluinge, “ he goes forward towards his ship.’ 
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Ooéum, towards. 

o néin, aecording to. 

Ho nurse, unto, until. 

60 0-ci, to, unto, as far as: prubail 50 0-cf an dopup, 
walk to the door. 

lomtGpa, as to: 1omoGra Phinn, “as to Finn.” 

Fa cuainim, towards. 

Udit le or ldim pe, near, by, beside: puld lath liom, sit 
near me; ldith ne beannalbd boince, “beside Beanna 
Boirche.” 

Op cionn, over, above: Hnaduls Ola 6p cionn 5a¢ ulle 
md, “love God above all things:” no é1m1g of clonn an 
§a01, “ he rose over the spear.” 

1 5-clonn, the same as a 5-ceann: 1§-clonn na bliadna, 
“at the end of the year.” 

Tan Geann, besides, for the sake of, beyond, in preference to. 

Ton ap, backwards ; same as aip aip. 

Tan éip, after; the same as o6iP: can éip na Samna, 
“ after the Samhain (1st of November).” 

Timéeall, about, around: ceaéc ciméeall Ohianmada, 
“to go around Dermat.” 

Or corhaip, in presence of, before the face of: 6p comain 
Fhinn, “in presence of Finn.” 


III, CONJUNCTIONS. 


1. There are few simple conjunctions in the 
Irish language. 

2. There are, however, many compound con- 
junctions, much like the English conjunctional 
pense ‘‘for the reason that,’ ‘‘to the end that,” 
EC. 

8. Generally speaking, the meanings of the 
compound conjunctions may be easily gathered 
from the signification of the words that compose 
them; but there area few whose meanings are 
not so plain. 

4. The following is a list of the simple con- 
junctions with their meanings, together with those 
of the compound conjunctions whose meanin 
are not quite obvious. 
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Céc, but, except. 

Géc ceana, but however. 

A5ur, and; often contracted 
to a'p,ap, und 'p. 

Gin an adban pn, where- 
fore. 

Cn, an interrogative parti- 
cle: an b-puil pi plan? Is 
she well? 

Gp, the same as the last, 
only used with the past 
tense. See. p. 58. 

bfod, although: it is really 
the third singular impera- 
tive of the verb cdim. 

Cid: see Gfd. 

Céin, as. 

Oa, if: 
od mo. 

Do big, because. 

Oo um 560, in order that. 

For, yet, moreover. 

Ord or Hrdead, although. 

OO, that. 

Honad aine pm, wherefore. 


sometimes written 
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oun, that: formed of the 
preceding and mo: see p. 68. 

Tond, ind: see nd. 

lonnurp $0, in order that, 8o 
that. 

M4, if. 

4 cd §0, although that. 

Map, as: see muna. 

Wuna, if not, unless; often 
written mun, and even 
(corruptly) man. 

Maypead, if so, well then. 

Map rm, man fo, in that 
manner, in this manner: 
thus. 

NG, than: see 1ond, 

N4, nor, not. 

NO, or: often pronounced nt 
in Munster. 

O, since, seeing that, because. 

O canta, since, whereas. 

Orn, because. 

Sul, before. 

Uime pin, therefore, where- 
fore. 


IV. INTERJECTIONS. 


1. The following is a list of the most common 


interjections. 


Besides these there are many inter- 
jectional expressions somewhat like the English, 


‘QO shame!” ‘Alack! and well-a-day!’ but it is 
not necessary to enumerate them :— 


C, the sign of tne vocative 
ease, usually translated O. 
Cp cpuas. alas! what pity! 

Gipc, hush! list! 
one Fanaoip, alas! 
2anaom seun, alas! O 
sbarp sorrow ! 
éaé, seo! behold! 
Nang, woe! O sad! 


Mondine, O shame 
Mionuanp, alas! woe is met 
Nilo spuds: see ap cTnuas. 
O¢, ué, alas! 

OG6n, or ucdn, alas! written 
o¢dn or ucdn in old writ- 
ings. 

Olag6n, alas! 
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CHAPTER Vite 


PREFIXES AND APFIXES. 


1. There are in Irish, as in other languages, 
prefixes and affixes, which modify the meanings of 
words. 


I, PREFIXES, 


1. The following is a list of the principal pre- 
fixes with their meanings: it will be observed that 
many of them have a double form, which arises 
from confermity to the rule caol le caol &e. 

2. Most of these are inseparable paiticles; but 
a few are also employed independently as separate 
words. 


Cup or eip, back or again, like English re: as toc, pay- 
ment; aip1oc, repayment, restitution: eipse, rising; eipemse 
resurrection. 

Cri or aith, a negative particle, like English wx: as né10, 
open, clear; aimpéid, diflicult, rough. 

Cn, an intensitive particle: as luacgdineaé, joyful; as an- 
luacgdinead, overjoyed. 

Cn or ain, a negative particle, like English wn: as tndt 
time; antndd, untimely: mfian, desire; aimtnan, evil de 
sire. 

ec, a reiterative, like English re: as pdd, a saying ; atpdo, 
a repetition. 

zc has sometimes the meaning of English dis in dismantle: 
as cuma, a form; at¢cumad, to deform, to destroy ; p10gav, 
to crown or elect a king; mépiogad, to dethrone. 

ban, feminine (from bean, a woman) ; as eaclac, a mes- 
senger; ban-eaclaé or bain-eaclaé, a female messenger. 

bié or bios, lasting, constant: as bed, living; bigbad, 
everlasting. 
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Coth, equal : English co or con: as aimpean, time; céth- 
aimreanaé, contemporary. 

Deas, ders, good: as blap, taste; veagblap, good or 
pleasant taste. 

Of, ofo, a negative, like English dis: as céilWe, wise ; df- 
céillide, foolish: ceann, ahead; of¢eannad, to behead. 

Onoé, opors, bad or evil: as obaip, a work; opoé-obaip 
an evil work. 

Oo and po are opposites, as are also often the letters band T. 
Oo denotes difficulty, or ill, or the absence of some good or posi- 
tive quality: as paicpeanaé or pofpaicpeanaé, visible; 00- 
Faicpeanaeé, invisible: voldp, tribulation; p6ldp, comfort: 
oonap, ill lInck; ponap, good luck: 0o-déunca, hard to be 
done; po-déunta, easy to be done: oubat, sad; pubad, 
merry. 

ae, a negative, often causing eclipsis: as Dainsean, strong ; 
éaodaingean, weak: cdin, just; Eagcdip, injustice: cnom, 
heavy; éaotnom, light. 

Cap, a negative : as onéin, honour ; eaponéip, dishononr: 
plan, healthinl ; eapldn, sick: caipoeap, friendship; eap- 
calpdeagp, enmity. 

Fo, under: as Dune, a man; Foduine, an weder-man, a 
common man, a servant. 

Pme, against, back, contra: as buille, a stroke; pmiébuil- 
le, a back stroke: bae, a hook ; pniotbac, a back-hook, a barb. 

Il, 10l, many: as 1omad, much; 1homad, sundry, various : 
oat, a colour ; 1oloataé, many coloured: paoban, an edge; 
lolfaobain, many-edged weapons. 

In, 10n, fit: as obéunzca, done; moéunca, fit to be done: 
nmdce, said; }onnaldce, fit to be said. 

Ldn, full, used as an intensitive: as avdbéil, vast; Wdnard- 
béil, awfully vast. 

teat, half: as uaip, an hour; leatuaip, half an hour. 
This word is also used to denote one of a pair: thus pail, an 
eye; leat-pit (literally half an eye), one of two eyes. See 
‘* Tdiom, No. 18.” 

Mi, mio, a negative: as meap, respect; mitheap, disres- 
pect: cdéthaiple, advice; nnocéihainle, evil advice. 

Neam, neim, a negative: as commpigce, comprehensible ; 
neamcompigte, incomprehensible: nid, a thing; neih- 
nid, nothing. 

Reum, before, like English pre: as pardce, said; peut 
naidce, aforesaid. 

Ro, an intensitive particle: as m6n, great; p6-m6np, very 
great 
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Sdp, an intensitive particle: as mart, good; pdn-maiz, 
very good. 

So, poi, the opposite to do, denotes apt, easy, good 
as beanbéa, proved; poldeanbta, easily proved. 

Un or tip, an intensitive particle: as fpeal, low; Gipireal, 
very low, humble, mean, vile. 


Il, AFFIXES OR TERMINATIONS.* 


1. The following is a list of the principal affixes 
or terminations, with their meanings; but it does 
not include inflectional terminations, which are all 
given in connection with declensions and con- 
jugations. 

Cc, when it is the termination of an adjective, means full 
of, abyunding in, like the English y and ous, with the former 
of which it seems cognate; as onaijean, the black-thorn ; 
opaiseanaé, abounding in black-thorn: bpiadap, a word; 
bniactnae, wordy, talkative. 

Gé, as the termination of a noun, generally denotes a per- 
sonal agent; as cithacd, power: cGmacoaé, a mighty per- 
son: Connacéctaé, a native of Connaught. 

Céc, an abstract termination, like the English zess and éy 
(in probity) : as cancanaé, charitable ; cantanacé, charity: 
m6p and mépda, great; mopoacz, greatness. 

Chive, ulde, or 10e, a personal termination, denoting a doer; 
as cop.a foot; coipide, a walker: Tiomdn, drive; TiIomdn- 
aide, a driver. 

Cine or ine, a personal termination, denoting an agent or 
doer; as long, a track; longaine, a tracker: ceals, guile ; 
cealsaine, a deceiver. 

CAthail has the same meaning as the English like and ly: as 
plaid, a prince; plaidearheal, princely. 

Gn, a diminutive termination, but it has now nearly lost its 
diminutive sense; as Loé a lake; loodn, a small lake. 

Cp or eap, and sometimes the letter p alone, a termination 
denoting abstract quality, like acc; as aorbinn, delightful ; 


* For a full account of these terminations see the author’s 
“Origin and History of Irish Names of Places.” Secand 
series, Chaps. I. and II. 
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aoibnear, delightfulness or delight: ceann, 4 head; cean- 
nap, headship, wuthority. 

bhan and bpe have a collective or cumulative senso; as 
duille, a leaf; ouilleaban, foliage: dain, an oak; vaipbne, 
a place of oaks. 

Chap has a collective sense like the last ; as beann, a peak 
or gable; beanncan, abounding in peaks or gables. 

Oe, an ancient adjeetival termination, bas much the same 
meaning as the English ful and ly (in manly). In the 
modern language it is varied to the forms da, da, and ca; as 
mop, great; mdpvda, majestic: Fean, a man; feanda, 
manly: mile, a champion; mfleadca, champion-like, 
knightly. 

G denotes abstract quality, like aéc; as pinn, fair or 
white; pinne, fairness: bog, soft; buige, softness. 

Tn, a diminutive termination. This may be said to be the 
anly diminutive that still retains its full force in the living 
danguage; and it is much used in Ireland even where Irish is 
not spoken. bdéan, a road; béctaipin (bokereen), a little 
road: crush, a pitcher; eruishkcen, a little pitcher. 

Laé, nac, nae, caé, TPG, have all the sume meaning as ad, 
namely, full of, abounding in; as bnip, break; bniplead, a 
breach, a complete defeat: muc, a pig; muclacé, a piggery: 
luacaip, rushes; Luacapnaé, a rushy place: bog, « bog or 
soft place; Lospacé, a place full of bogs: coll, a wood; 
coillceaé, a woudy place. These seem to be cognate with the 
terminations in the Knglish words poult-ry, varic-ty, &. 

Whap means abounding in, like the English ful and ly; 
as bmg, power; Lmogihan, powerful. 

O5,. a diminutive termination; as cfan, black; cfanog, a 
black little animal (a clock): gabal, a fork; gabal65, a little 
fork. 

Oip, or d6in, or T6in, denotes an agent or doer, the same 
as the Inglish ev in reaper, as buail, strike; buarlceéin, 
thresher: coimneal, a eand!e; coimnleéin, a candlestick 
Ppeal, a scythe ; ppealavéin, a mower. 

Re has a collective signitication, like ban; as beul, the 
mouth; bélne, language, speeel. 

Seac is used asa sort of feminine termination; as salt, 
an Hnglishiman; gaillpeaé, an Englishwoman: 6mpeac, a 
female fool (from an old root 6n, whence the old word 6n 
mic, a fool, the equivalent of the modern amaddn). 

Cac and pac: see lad. 
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CHAPTER I. 
NOUNS. 


1. When two nouns come together signifying 
different things, the second one is in the genitive 
case; as 5uté sadaip, the voice of a hound; 
1 b-plaitiop Epeann, “in the sovereignty of 
Erin ;” bdpp nah-inpe, the top of the island. 


The noun in the genitive always follows the noun that 
governs it. 


2. When the genitive noun is singular mascu- 
line, its initial is aspirated if the article is used ; 
as mac an pip, the son of the man. (See pages 
17, 18, for this rule and its exceptions). 

3. When the article is not used with the 

overned noun in the singular number, the initial 
of the latter is generally not aspirated (except in 
the case mentioned in next Rule); as Conall 
15-cpotaib bdip, ‘Conall in the forms ef death,” 
a n-véldp bpdroe a’p péine, ‘in the sorrow of 
bondage and of pain.” 


* Several of the rules of Syntax have been unavoidably 
anticipated in Orthography and Etymology, as they are in 
every Irish Grammar. ‘These rules will be referred to in 
their proper places in this Syntax, or repeated when thought 
necessary. 
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4. When tho noun in the genitive is a proper 
name, its initial is generally aspirated, even 
though the articlo is not used ; as ploce Hhaoiwdil, 
‘the race of Gaodhal;’”? clotseath Mhanannain, 
‘the sword of Manannan.” 

Lxeeption:—In this case, 0 and & often resist aspiration 


(p. 34); as Cine Ingean Ocalbaoie, “ Hird, the daughter of 
Dealbhaoth.” 

5. If the governed noun be in the genitive 
plural, its initial is eclipsed with the article, 
(for which sec page 18); and the initialis generally 
aspirated, if the article is not used; as Oaingen 
thac n-Uipneaé, ‘the fortress of [the] sons of 
Usna;” buidean cupad, ‘“acompany of knights ;’”’ 
olay ban, “two women” (or rather ‘‘a pair of 
women’’). 

Even in the absence of the article however, an eclipsis 
sometimes occurs; as naoi naonban vo bi ag ceacc 
dDianpas ciopa agup cdna b-pean n-Cinionn, “ nine times 
nine persons who were coming to demand the taxes and 
tributes of the men of Vrin.” 

Sometimes also, in the absence of the article, the noun in 
the genitive plural is neither aspirated nor eclipsed. 

6. When two nouns come together signifying 
the same thing (or in apposition), they generally 
agree in case; as Nuada Cingiodldih mac 
Gaccaig mic Cavaptanh, ‘‘ Nuadha Silver-hand, 
son of Eachtach, son of Eadarlamh;” na o-cpf 
b-Pimneathna, mac Coéaid, “of the three Fin- 
navnas, sons of Eochad.” 

Here, in the first example, Nuadqa is nominative, and so is 
mac, which is in apposition toit; Caécas is genitive, and 
so is the next word, mic, which is in apposition to it. In 
the second example, Finneathna isin the genitive (plural), 
and mac also, in opposition to it, is in the genitive (plural). 

For exceptions to this Rule, see “ Idioms,” No. 33, p. 129. 
See also next rule. 

7. The last rule is not always observed: 
departures from it are sometimes found, even in 
good Irish writings; as, pdinnide buide 6pda map 
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bidead ap Mhadipe, bean Sheagain an Figeaodpa, 
‘yellow gold rings as used-to-be on Mary, wife of 
John (the son of) the weaver ;” taimic 16 Chiap- 
pulde luaépa dv’ plop a éomdalca, eadon, Cian mac 
Oiliolla, “the King of Kerry- Luachra came to 
visit his foster- son, that is, Cian, the son of 
Oilioll: do tpiall (Oy cap) a §-coinne Mheapgas 
thine, an cpéan leoman ‘ Oscar went to meet 
the furious Meargach, the strong lion.” 

The first example exhibits a disagreement in case between 
Mhaipe and bean, which arein apposition, the former being 
dative (after an), the latter nominative (its dative would be 
mnaol, p. 29). In the second example Gomdalca is geni- 
tive (after the infinitive, Rule 15, p. 112), and Cian, in ap- 
position to it, is nominative Cits genitive would be Céin). In 
the last example Mheangarg is genitive, and leorhan, in 
apposition to it, is nominative. ‘This last example however, 
seeme properly to belong to a class of exceptions to Rule 7 
which are explained further on (“Idioms :” No. 33, page 129). 

gs. A noun used adjectively in English is com- 
monly expressed in Irish by a genitive case; as 
English, ‘‘a gold ring,” Irish, pdinne 6p, a ring 
of gold. This form of expression is very common 
in Inish; as peap dlige, a lawyer; literally “a 
man of law.” 

9. Collective nouns are singular in form, and as 
such they take the singular form of the article 
(when the article is used) ; but they are plural in 

signification, and as such they generally take ad- 
jectives and pronouns in the plural number, and 
also verbs in the plural, when, in accordance with 
Par. 9, p. 50, the plural form of the verb is 
used; as, no¢culo an fulpeann pin, ‘ that com- 
pany disclose ; ;? cangaoan an buldean cupad 
rin 00 ldéaip Phinn, asup vo beannuilg pao 
vo, ‘‘that company of knights came to the presence 
of Finn, and ¢hey saluted him.” 

The personal nouns from diap to belGneaban, mentioned 


at page 39, follow this rule: as vo badap an ey Tin g0 
h-impeapnae, ‘that pair were at strife.” 
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10. Nouns denoting a part commonly take ve 
with the dative of the nouns (or pronouns) 
of which they form a part; as gadap v'Gp 
ngadanaib, ‘a hound of our hounds;” aon caon 
o10b, ‘one berry of them;” gaé oduine oe’n 
pobul, ‘cach person of the people.” 

11. The personal nouns from oiap to veiéneaban 
inclusive (p. 39,) and also ceépa, three, generally 
govern nouns in tho genitive plural; as viap 
ban, “two (of) women;” a tmaip mac agur a 
o-tmup ban, ‘his threo sons and their three 
Wives ;” tedépa ban, ‘three women;” naonban 
caoipeas, ‘nine chieftains.” 

But they sometimes take ve with the dative as in last 
rule; as naol naonban ovo thaonab na b-Fémonaé, 
“nine times nine of the stewards of the Fomorians:” mo 
dip mac, mo ip v'peanalb, “my tivo sons, my two men,” 
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THE ARTICLE AND NOUN. 


1. Tho article agrees with its noun in number, 
gender, and caso; asan feap, the man; na cince, 
of the hen; na ba, the cows. 

2. For the influence of the article on the noun, see p. 17. 

3. When ono noun governs another in the geni- 
tive, the article can be used only with tho latter. 
Thus, in English we can say ‘‘the age of the 
world” (using the definite article with each noun) ; 
but in Irish, the corresponding expression is, aoip 
an domain, not, an aoip an domain, 

Exception :—When a demonstrative pronoun follows tho 
governing noun, or when the two nouns come together as a 
compound word, the governing noun may take the article; 
a8 an t-oloe mince, the teacher; md vo bein cu an 
olnead pin ovdinn ’pan V6 po na n-vedp, “if thou givest 
oe he Pini tian ed dav, RAZ 
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so much to us in this day of tears.” Here the article is used 
before both 16 and vbe6p. Tangadan apip1n-Cipinn an 
plioéc po Shimeon Dhnte, ‘these descendants of Simon 
Bree came again into Erin:” here the article is used beforo 
plocz, the governing nomn. 

4. When a possessive pronoun is used with the 
genitive noun, the article cannot be used with 
either; thus, ‘‘the house of my father’ is ceaé 
m’ataup, not an teat m’atap. 

The peculiarity noticed in the last two rules exists also in 
English when the possessive case is used, i.e., the article can 
be used only with the possessive noun; as the world’s age; 
my father’s house. 

5. When a demonstrative pronoun is used with 
a noun, the article is also used; as an feap pin, 
that man, literally ‘‘the man that;” na mnd Oo, 
yonder women : literally ‘‘ the women yonder.” 

6. The article is used before the names of some 
countries and cities, where the definite article 
would not be used in English ; as Moenan, abb 
Catpaé Fuppa apn Epaime, oéus, ‘Moenan, 
abbot of Caher Fursa, in (the) France, died ;” 
Cpuaéa na h-Cipeann, ‘the stacks of (the) 
Erin ;” cuaipceapz na h-Ayna, “ the north of (the) 
Asia.” There is in Irish also a form of phrase 
corresponding to the English ‘“‘the mighty 
Hector; as an t-Opcap d%, ‘‘ the noble Oscar.” 

7. When an adjective is predicated of a noun by 
the verb ip (in any of its forms), the article is 
used with the noun (but in the corresponding ex- 
pression in English the definite article would not 
be used); asip maiéan peap 6, he is a good man: 
literally ‘‘ he is the good man.” 

9. The Irish article is used before abstract 
nouns much more commonly than the English 
flefinite article; as an c-ocpup, the hunger; 
cpi mod oo cim:—an peacad, an bap, ap ar 
pian, ‘three things I see, the sin, the death, and 
the pain.” 
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CH Seth ik Ei. 


THE ADJECTIVE AND NOUN., 


1. Adjectives denoting fulness or a part of any- 
thing may take either the dative after ve or the 
genitive; as (dative after ve):—10ip 04 bapaile 
ldn ve Leann, ‘between two barrcls full of ale ;” 
td mé ldn vo ndipe, “I am full of shame ;” 
MO6pdn o’uaiplib, “many of nobles :” (genitive) :— 
ldn a duipn, “the full of his fist ;” an paib m6pdn 
aingro age, ‘had he much of money?” cpaob 
bpaosm asup a ldn dipnead wipne, “a branch - 
of blackthorn and its full of sloes on it.” 

2. The adjective in the comparative degree 
takes nd (or ind or 10nd) before the noun which 
follows it; as ip binne a ceél nd ton ’pnd pmol, 
‘“‘sweeter is her voice (music) than the blackbird 
and than the thrush.” 

Exception :—If the adjective in the comparative degree 
has ve (“ of it”) after it (see Idiom 39, p. 132), then nd is not 


used; as nac bu peipnove 0616 6, “that they would be none 
the better of it.” 


AGREEMENT AND COLLOCATION OF THB 
ADJECTIVE AND NOUN. 


Finst Case: When the adjective is joined im- 
mediately with the noun. 

When the adjective is joined immediately with the 
noun as a qualifying or limiting term (as in the 
English “a high tower”), in this case the following 
ten rules apply. 

1. The natural position of the adjective is after 
its noun; as cablaé mép, “a great fleet.” 


i chief exceptions to this are stated in the next two 
rules. 
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2. Monosyllabie adjectives are often placed 
before their nouns; as caol-peap, “‘ slender man ;” 
mon faippse, ‘great sea ;’ dub-cappars, 
‘* black rock.” 

3. This is especially the case with the following 
adjectives, some of which are hardly ever used 
after their nouns: dea, good; vos, evil; pfon, 
true; nuad, new; pean, old; cuad, left-handed. 

Numeral adjectives form another exception, for which see 
next chapter. 

4. When a name consists of two words, the 
adjective comes between them; as Shab adbal- 
mon luaépa, ‘the tremendous-large Slieve 
Lougher ;” Cathum thin dluinn Maca, ‘the 
smooth beautiful Eman Macha.” 

5. When the adjective follows its noun, it 
agrees with it in gender, number, and case; as 
Pfeap maié, a good man; pgéul na mnd moipe, 
‘the story of the large woman” (gen. sing. 
fem.); ap an aldbéip ionsancaig, ‘‘on the 
wonderful abyss” (dat. sing. fem.). 

6. When the adjective follows its noun, the 
initial of the adjective is aspirated under the cir- 
cumstances already stated in Par. 6, page 10; or 
eclipsed in the circumstance stated in Par. 8, 
page 34. 

7. When two or more nouns are joined together, 
and are followed by an adjective which qualifies or 
limits them, all and each, the adjective agrees 
with the last: in other words, it is the last noun 
only that influences the adjective both in gram- 
matical inflection, and in initial change; as bean 
agur pfeap mad, a good woman and man; peap 
agup bean thaié, a good man and woman. 

8. When the adjective precedes the noun, as in 
Rules 2 and 3, above, it does not agree with 
the noun, i.e., it is not influenced by the noun, 
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cither as to inflection, or as to initial change; in 
other words, the simple form of the adjective is 
used, whatever be the number, gender, or case of 
the noun; as m6p uaiple, “great nobles;” do 
6p uarplib, ‘to [the] great nobles;”? bdn énoic 
Cipeann, ‘‘the fair hills of Erin;”’ luaé banca, 
swift barks; plon pocul, ‘‘a true story;” pion 
Poculca, “true stories.” 

9. When the adjective precedes the noun, the 
adjective and the noun are sometimes regarded as 
one compound word; and the initial of the 
noun is aspirated (in accordance with Par. 4, 
page 10): also the vowel of the adjective is 
often modified by the rule caol le caol &e.; as 
Oeipope an Ouib-pleibe, “Deirdre of Dubh- 
Shliabh ;”? 615-bean, a young woman. 

10. When the adjective precedes the noun, the 
initial of the adjective is subject to the same 
changes as if the adjective and the noun formed 
one word, 1.e., one noun; as 5dipe na n-615-peap, 
“the Jaughter of the young men;” an G-dpo- 
olla pin, “that chief professor ;” an c-pean- 
bean bocr, ‘ the poor old woman.” 


Srconp CasE: When the adjective is connected 
with the noun by a verb. 

Whien the adjective, instead of being joined imme- 
diately with the noun, is predicated of, or ascribed to, 
the noun by a verb of any kind (as in the Fnglish, 
“the man is tall,” “he considered the man tall,” ‘he 
mace the knife sharp,” “the roads were made straight’), 
in this case, the following three rules apply. 

1. When an adjective is predicated of a noun 
by the verb cd, it follows the noun, the order 
being :—verb, noun, adjective; ascd an ld bnedé, 
the day is fine. 

2. When an adjective is predicated of a noun 
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by the verb ip, it precedes the noun, the order 
being :—verb, adjective, noun; as 1p bped§ an 
ld 6, it is a fine day. 

3. When an adjective is ascribed to a noun by 
a verb of any kind, the adjective does not agree 
with the noun, i.e., the adjective is not influenced 
by it, either initially or inflectionally; in other 
words, the simple form of the adjective, without 
inflection, is used, whatever be the number or 
gender of the noun ; and the initial of the adjec- 
tive is neither aspirated nor eclipsed (unless under 
the influence of some other word), as 1p aibinn 00 
éuain acarp do calapuips acap do thaga minpcos- 
ata caemdilne, ‘delightful are thy harbours, 
aud thy bays, and thy flowery lovely plains :” 
asup cpoicne péitead an na n-oatigad veaps, 
‘and rams’ skins dyed red.”—(Exodus, xxv. 5). 

The first example (from the story of the Children of Usna), 
exhibits both an agreement according to Rule 5, page 101, and 
a disagreement according to the present rule. Jor the three 
nouns are plural, and the two last adjectives which qualify 
them directly are in the plural form, while the first adjective 
aibinn (modern aoibimn) which is asserted of them by 1p, 18 
in its simple form (the plural would be aibimne or aibne). 
In the second example cnoicne is plural, while bean is 
singular (plural beanga). 

Observe the difference in meaning in the following, accord- 
{ng to agreement or disagreement:—Oo pigne pé na bpaic 
slapa; do jijne Pé na bnaic slap: in the first the adjec- 
tive agrees with the noun, (both being plural), showing that 
it qualifies it directly (Rule 5, p: 101} and that the meaning is, 
“he made the green mantles;” in the second there is no 
agreement, (the adjective being singular and the noun plural), 
showing that the adjective is connected with the noun by 
the verb (Rule 3 above), and that the meaning is, “ he 
made the mantles green,” 
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CHAPTER IV. 


NUMERAL ADJECTIVES. 


1, A numeral adjective, whether cardinal or 
ordinal, when it consists of one word, goes before 
its noun; as tpi pip, three men; pan dana h-dic, 
‘‘in the second place.” 

-2 Numeral adjectives, both cardinal and ordi- 
nal, from 11 to 19 inclusive, take their nouns 
between the simple numeral and véag; as tpi 
capaill véas, thirteen horses; an tpearp capall 
oéa5, the thirteenth horse. 

3. Con, one; 0d, two; Céad, first; and tnearp, 
third, cause aspiration ; as aon pean, one man; 04 
tinaol, two women; anh tpeap peace, ‘the third 
occasion.” 

4. The numerals peact, o¢t, naoi, and ved, 
cause eclipsis (except the noun begins with p, in 
which case there is no change), as peaét m-bliad- 
na, ‘‘seven years;”? o¢c m-ba, ‘‘ecight cows ;” 
naoi n-aibne, ‘nine rivers;’ vei b-pip, ‘ten 
men.” 

5. The numerals tpi, ceitne, ctiig, pé, the or- 
dinals (except ¢éad and tpeap: Rule 3 above), 
and the multiples of ten, cause no initial change ; 
as celtpe sadaip, ‘four hounds.” 

6. Con, one, and all the multiples of ten, take 
their nouns in the singular number; as aon ld, 
one day; céad ceann, a hundred heads (lt. ‘‘a 
hundred head,” just as we say ‘‘a hundred head 
of cattle”); tpf caosad laoé, ‘‘three times fifty 
heroes ;”? mile bean, ‘‘a thousand women.” 
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7. Od, two, takes both the article and the noun 
in the singular number; and if the noun be 
feminine, it will be in the dative form; as 64 
peap, two men; an vd ldnh, the two hands. (See 
next two rules). 

8. If the noun following od be in the genitive, 
it will be in the genitive plural; as lan a 04 Lath, 
‘the full of his two hands.” 

9. Although od takes the article and noun in 
the singular, yet the adjectives and pronouns 
referring to the noun will be in the plural, and 
the noun may also take a plural verb; as vo 
sluaipeavap an od tpéininilead pin, ‘these two 
strong heroes went;” po Sab a Od pleag ¢pé- 
Raippinge ¢pann-peanhpa ap na b-potpugad a 
b-puil natpac nenhe, ‘he took his two wide- 
socketed thick-handled spears, they having been 
bathed iu the blood of serpents.” Here the two 
adjectives and the pronoun referring to fleaé, 
are plural. 


CEE Tie. 
THE PRONOUN. 


I. PERSONAL PRONOUNS. 


1, Personal pronouns agree with the nouns 
they represent, in gender, number, and person; 
as ip maid an bean f, she is a good woman; Ip 
maic an Feap 6, he is a good man; 1p mop na 
Daoine 1a0, they are great men. 

2. A personal prononn, or a possessive pronoun, 
which stands for a sentence or part of a sentence, is 
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third person singular masculine; as 0d m-bGiofp 
Ey Cipeann an bap n-agard, nac bu peippoe 
6b 6, “if the men of Lrin were against you, 
they would not be tho better of 7;? (here the 
pronoun € stands for the sentence). 

3. Tho accusative forms of the personal pro- 
nouns are often used as nominatives: always with 
ip(see Rule 18, p. 113), and with passive verbs (see 
Rule 20, p. 113); and sometimes with other verbs; 
as mdp maid na leaga pib, ap Cipfon, “ ‘if ye are 
the good physicians,’ says he.” 


II. POSSESSIVE PRONOUNS. 


1. A possessive pronoun is never used without 
a noun. 

In English there aro distinct forms of the possessive pro- 
nouns which can stand without nouns (mine, thine, hers, &c.), 
but there are no forms corresponding to these in Irish. 

2. ‘Tle possessive pronouns precede their 
nouns; as mo thdtaip, my mother; a 9-capbao, 
their chariot. 

8. The possessives mo, my; 00, thy; and a, 
his; aspirate the initials of their nouns; as mo 
¢eann, my head; vo cop, thy foot; a mheup, his 
finger. 

4, The possessive a, her, requires the initial of 
its noun in its primitive state (neither aspirated 
nor eclipsed), and if the initial be a vowel, it pre- 
fixes h; as a mdtaip, her mother; a h-acaip, her 
father. 

5. Tho possessives Gp, our; bap, your; and 
a, their; eclipse the initial consonants of their 
nouns (except p, on which they exert no in- 
fluence), and prefix n to vowels; as Gp o-cip, our 
country; ban m-ba, your cows; @ n-ataip, their 
father. 
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6. Possessive pronouns amalgamated with pre- 
positions (see p. 45) have the samo influence over 
the initials of their nouns, as they have in their 
uncompounded state; as vom Gporde, to my heart; 
ona o-cip, from their country. 

7. The manner of using the emphatic increase 
after the possessive pronouns has been already 
pointed out in Par. 3, page 45. For an additional 
Rule of possessives, sce Rule 2, page 105. 


Ill. RELATIVE PRONOUNS, 


1, The relative follows its antecedent and pre. 
cedes its verb; as an cé a puibalpap, the person 
who shall walk. 

2. The relative aspirates the initial of its verb; 
as an laoé a thanb an c-ataé, ‘the hero who 
slew the giant.” To this the next rule is an ex- 
ception. ; 

3. When the relative a signifies ‘all that” 
(see p. 47) it eclipses the initial of its verb; as a 
b-puil 6 Shallub bud veap, “all that is from 
Galway southwards;’ vo péip a n-oubpamap, 
‘Saccording to what we have said.” 

4. When the relative a is governed by a prepo- 
sition, expressed or understood, and is followed 
immediately by a verb to which it is not the 
nominative, the initial of the verb (except p) is 
eclipsed; as a ré md Imoppa 04 d-cdimc a bap 
** (the following) is the circumstance, indeed, from 
which came his death;” an boit ina n-didip, 
“the tent in which they used to eat;” a oubaipe 
Fionn $0 n-o1ongnad (pit) sd bE nor a n-o1lons- 
nad Oiapmaro f, Finn said that he would make 
(peace) in whatever manner Diarmaid would 
make it’”’ (here the preposition ann is understood: 
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510 be nop ann a n-o1Ionsnad Oiapmaid f, what- 
ever the manner 7x which Diarmaid would make 
it.) (See next rule). 

5. If, in the case stated in the last rule, the verb 
is in the past tense, with the particle po or vo, the 
initial of the verb is not eclipsed, but aspirated 
(Pars. land 4, p. 58); as dim ap cuit Oana Deans, 
‘the place in which fell Dara Dearg.” 

6. ‘Tho relative precedes the verb which governs 
it in the accusative (as in English); as an tina 
Spaovmgim, the country which f love. 

7. As the relative has no inflection for case, the 
construction must determine whether the relative 
is the nominative to the verb whieh follows it, 
or is governed by it in the accusative; as an 
capa a Spadmsid mé, the friend whom I love; 
an capa a $paduiear mé, the friend who loves 
me. 

s. The relative is often omitted both in the 
nominative and in the accusative; as oslaoé da 
thuimnzip Nin time Péil camic uaid vo Bpat na 
Cimionn, “a youth of the people of Nin Mae Peil 
(who) came from him to view Erin.” Qn leabap 
po pepiob (Cambpenpip) vo Tuanapsbail Cimionn, 
“the book (which) Cambrensis wrote on the 
history of Erin.” 

g. ‘The relative a is often disguised by combina- 
tion with other words and particles, especially 
with po, the mark of the past tense; as an tip 6p 
tdimic me, ‘the country from which I came” 
(here 6p=6 a po); plas lén mapbad noi milo 
ofob, “a plague, by which were killed nine thou- 
sand of them” (here lén=le a po); ancip 04 
vo-cdimec pé, the country to which he came (od= 
vo a); ld van comé6pad aonaé le m5 Eipeann, “a 
day on which was convoked an assembly by the 
king of Erin” (oap=00 a po) ; nf beas ompa an 
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flomneap péin map ernie, I do not think it little 
what I have named as an erie.” (CAp=a no, in 
which a means “all that:” Par. 3, page 47.) 


IV. DEMONSTRATIVE PRONOUNS. 


1. The demonstrative pronouns follow their 
nouns or pronouns; as an pean pn, that man ; 
cia h-6 pm ? who is that ? 

Exception :—When the verb 1p in any of its forms is under- 
stood; as pad bap G-culd, “ yonder (is) your meal;” fo an 
1d, this is the day. 

2. If the noun be followed by one or more ad- 
jectives, the demonstrative pronoun comes last ; 
as cla an pean ballac binnbmatpaé Go? “ Wha 
is that freckled sweet-worded man?” 


V. INTERROGATIVE AND INDEFINITE PRONOUNS. 


1, An interrogative pronoun comes first in the 
sentence; as cd b-puil mo leabap ? where is my 
book ? cia an laoé to an gualainn Shoill ? 
‘who is that hero at the shoulder of Goll ?” 

This rule holds goud even when the interragative is governed 
by a preposition, 1e., |be preposition follows the interrogative 
that it governs; ascad ap cu ? out of what (place art) thou ? 
90 de map cd TG? how do you do? (literally “like to what 
art thou ?”’) cneud pd an eipseaban, “ what for did ye 
rise?” 

2. When ulle precedes its noun, it means “‘every;” 
when it follows the noun it means “ all;” as pldén 
6n ule galap, ‘sound from every sickness ;”? va 
batad an cine daona uile 50 h-aon o¢can, “ all 
the human race was drowned, all to (except) a 
single eight.” 

There are occasional exceptions ; as oOnons aimnbriorad 
ip na h-uile pubdileib, * people ignorant in add virtues” (in 
this passage from Keating, uile means “all” though it precedes 
its noun). 
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CMA PTih ve. 
THE VERB. 


1. Asa general rule tho verb precedes its no- 
minative; as vo Sluaip Pepgup, ‘‘ Fergus went ;” 
v0 claoiwdead Mac Sappard, *‘ Mac Garraidh was 
defeated.” (See next Rule.) 

2. When tho nominative is a relative or an in- 
terrogative pronoun, it precedes the verb; and 
sometimes also in poctry, the nominative, even 
thongh a noun, precedes the verb; as an cca 
pubalpap, the person who will walk: cpeud aca 
annpo? what is here? Ocspavwete Tiopa 5an 
Tole san pop mianaro a o-cip ’pa n-obcdéap, 
‘‘ perpetual exiles without pause or rest, long-for 
their country and their native-home.” 

3. When the verb is transitive, i.e., when it 
governs the accusative (see Rule 9, p. 111), the 
usual order is verb, nominative, object; as 
oo aigel Conéobap bopaé, ‘‘Conchobhar addressed 
Borach ;”’ vo lion 6pdinnue an coyin, ‘Grainne filled 
the goblet.” 

4. But when the accusative is a relative or an 
interrogative pronoun, the usual order is, pronoun 
(or accusative), verb, nominative; as an laoca 
conaine mé ané, the hero whom J saw yesterday ; 
cao vein ci ? what sayest thou ? 

5. When the verb cd is used, the usual order is, 
verb, nominative, predicate; as tdro na peulca 
po-lonnpaé, the stars are very bright. 

6. When the verb 1p, expr essed or understood, 
is used, the usual order is, verb, predicate, nomina- 
tive; as ba binnea 5lén nd ceétnan- éun, ‘‘her voice 
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was sweeter than the music of the birds:” nf paoa 
uaican diz, ‘ not (is) far from thee the place.” 

Exception.—If the article is used before the predicate, or if 
the predicate isa proper name, the order is, verb, subject, 
predivate; asip cupa an cin no-aoibinn, ‘thou art the de- 
Nightful country ;” 1p mé Cian mac Cdinte, “I ain Cian, 
the son of Cainte:” an tu Fionn ? ‘art thou Finn?” 


7. The only cases in which there is agreement 
between the verb and its nominative, are (1) when 
the nominative and verb are both third person 
singular ; (2) when a noun or pronoun in third 
plural has a verb in third plural, in accordance 
with Par. 9, p. 50. 

Tt may be doubted whether (1) is a genuine case of agrees 
ment; and the general absence of agreement between verb 
and nominative is further exemplified in the following rule. 

8s. When two or more nouns, whether singular 
or plural, joined by a conjunction, are nominatives 
to one verb, the verb has the third person singular 
form; as vo gluaip bpeap agup na opaoite 
pompa, Breas and the druids went forward.” 

9. A transitive verb governs the noun or pro- 
noun which is the object of the action, in the ac- 
cusative case; as buail 6, strike him; vo ¢uipea- 
cap Tuata Oe Oanann ced opaordcaéta n-a 
o-ciméeall eéin, “the Tuatha de Dananns put a 
mavical mesé around themselves.” 

10. The initial of a verb in the infinitive mood 
is aspirated, unless the aspiration is prevented by 
some special influence. J*or such an influence see 
far, 2, p. 60. 

11. The preposition le or pe before the infini- 
tive active often gives it a passive signification ; 
as (leabaip cile) acd pe b-paicpint n-Cipinn, 
(other oooks, which are ¢éo be seen in Erin.” 

jut in many such constructions the preposition expresses 
purpose, and the signification is active; as agup 50 m-bfo 
ollain pe vénatn pelle cin a Céile, “and that they are ready 
to do treachery gneach other.” 
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12. Tho infinitive, even without the preposition 
le, has often a passive signification; as Pia¢pa 
mac Cilene cigeapna Mlusdopn vo mapbad, 
‘‘Fiachra, son of Ailenc, lord of Mourne, to be 
slain” (lit. ““Fiachra, &c., to slay”): agup an peap 
naé ciobpad (an cfop) pin uad, a Pp6n vo buain 
6na Geann ve, ‘and the man who would not pay 
that tribute from him, his nose fo be cut off from 
his head.” 

13. Ono verb governs another that follows it or 
depends upon it in the infinitive mood; as 0a 
m-bav naé paépad clanna INoipne o'lappaid na 
5-caop pin, ‘if it were so that the Clann Morna 
had not come to seck those berries.” 

The following very important rule was first enunciated by 
O'Donovan, and is given here in his own words (“ Irish Gram- 
mar,”’ p. 387.) 

14. ‘‘ When the governed verb is one express- 
ing motion or gesture, which does not govern the 
accusative, the sign do is never prefixed; as oubaipt 
Pé hom oul 50 Copcars, he told me to go to Cork.” 

15. If the noun which is the object of a transi- 
tive verb in the infinitive mood follows the verb, it 
is in the genitive case; as cangaoap cablac mép 
bo Véanaill cosnld, ‘fa great tleet came fo make 
war? (nom. co5ad, war, gen. COHuId) ; DO Tnillead 
cloinne Lip, ‘‘to kill the children of Lir.” 

1s. A noun or pronoun which is the object of a 
transitive verb in the infinitive mood often pre- 
cedes the verb, and in this case it is (not in the 
genitive, as in the last rnle, but) in the accusative ; 
as, AZu]' Ipead Do S100, 0d Cuatlle do cup 10-cal- 
thain agup ceann an c-~nditée vo Geansal oa Fac 
cuaille 106, agup uball vo cup ap ihullaé cuaille 
aca, ‘tand it is what he used to do, two poles to put 
in the earth, and the end of a thread to te to each 
pole of them, and aa apple to nut on the top of a 
pole of them.” 
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17. The active participle of a transitive verb 
governs the noun which is the object of the action, 
in the genitive case; as ag bpuitnead an Oip, 
“smelting the gold” (lit. ‘‘ smelting of the gold”); 
vo bi an Saodal po ag mtinad pool, “ this Gaodhal 
was teaching schools” (lit. ‘teaching of schools”’); 
ag cocaile na calihan, “ digging the ground.” 

18. The verb 1p in any of its forms expressed or 
understood, takes the accusative form of a per- 
sonal pronoun as its nominative ; as ip 1 céavpad 
ppoinse pe peancup, ‘‘7é is the opinion of some 
historians ;” 1p mic pls BO Pipinneaé rad, ‘ they 
are truly sons of a king;”’ aSup Plappalgear an 
ps cia h-iad péin, “and the king asks who they 
(are).” 

19. The verb 1p is very often omitted, especially 
in negative and interrogative sentences, and in 
answers to questions; as beata an ptapalve 
pipinne, “truth (is) the food of the historian vu 
ceann Ohiapmuva Ui Ohuibne an ceann fd, 
‘that head (is) the head of Diarmaid O’Duibhne ;”’ 
cia cupa? mipi lollan, “who (art) thou? I(am) 
Tollan ;” an pfop pin, ‘whether (is) that true? 
ni mipi, ‘(it is) not I.” 

20. A verb in the passive voice takes the 
accusative form of a personal pronoun as its 
nominative; as béancap 6, it is done; buailteap 100 
they are struck. 


CHAPTER Vit: 
PREPOSITIONS. 


1. A simple preposition governs the dative (in- 
cluding the ablative, for which there is no distinct 
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inflection); as tdinic pé 50 Concaig, he camo to 
Cork; ag comp an c-pléibe, at the foot of the 
mountain ; aipind culo ve na h-Gsoapaib, ‘ some 
of the authors veckon.”’ (See next rule for oxcep- 
tion.) 

2. The preposition 1o1p generally governs the 
accusative in the singular, and the dative in the 
plural; as voip Concaé agup Lummnecé, between 
Cork and Limerick; 101p na céigeadaib, “ between 
the provinces.” 

3. The prepositions ann, 50, 1ap, pia, le orpe, and 
tap, take p before an, the article, the p being some- 
times joined with the prepesition and sonietimes 
with the article; as annp an leabap or ann pan 
leabap, in the book; leip an b-peap, with the 
man. (See par. 7, page 17.) 

4. The compound prepesitions govern their 
nouns in the genitive; as Do pug an tonna pip 
an-agalé anénuic, ‘‘he brought the tun with him 
against the hill;” a b-piadnuipe b-peap n-Cipionn, 
‘Cin presence of the men of Evin;” ve slumpeaoan 
clann Tuipeann pompa d’lonnpulvde an Caza, “the 
children of Tuireann went forwards towards the 
battle.” 

The following prepositions, é1m, towards ; dala, as to; D¢IP, 
after ; sjomtupa, as to; Mears or Mneaps. auionzst; pemp, 
according to; and cimGioll, abvut, althougu having the form 
of stinple prepositions, are in reality compound, nnd take their 
nouns in the genitive. See end of Par. 3, p. 83. 

As a compound preposition consists of a noun governed by 
@ simple prepusition, it is in reality the noun-part of the 
compound preposition that governs the noun in the genitive, 
in accordance with Rule J, page 95: thus the expression 
above, a n-a§a@d an Gnure, is literally “in the face of the 
hill,” where Guuic is governed in the genitive by ajaid, face; 
and so of the othe x 

5. The simple prepositions, except 00, de, Zan, 
andioip, generally cause eclipsis in singular nouns 
when the article is used; as 6’ng-cnoc pin, “from 
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that hill;?? ag an m-baite na h-mnpe piap, ‘at the 
town of the island in the west.” (See pages 
ey, 18.) 

6. The simplo prepositions generally cause aspi- 
ration when the article is not expressed; as ain 
bapp an ¢époinn, ‘on the top of the tree;” 6 
tThipaib na Teaihpac, ‘from the ramparts of 
aie? 

Exception 1: a or 1, 1an, and $0 (when it means “ with”) 
cause eclipsis without the article; as a m-baile ata cliaé, 
in Baile-atha-cliath (Dublin); 1an n-odilinn, ‘after the 
deluge.” 

Exception 2: a3. le, and sometimes 50, cause no change in 
the initial, and 5an inay either aspirate or not; as plan le 
Mag. “farewell to (the river) Maigue;’” o'n c-Sronumn 
Poin 50 Fainnse, “from the Shannon east to the sea,” 

7. When a simple preposition ending in a vowel 
comes before the possessive a (whether it signifies 
his, her, or their), the letter n is inserted between 
the vowels; as tne n-a bapaib, ‘through his 
hands ;” an 1d 50 n-a ldn c-poillpe, ‘the day 
with its abundant light.” 

Except after 00 and de; as cabain FeuN 04 Eapall give 
grass to his horse; bam seu 0’4 5-cnann, take a branch 
from their tree. 

Before any other word beginning with a vowel, the letter h 
is nsially inserted after these p epositions; as 00 Cua’ fe 
$0 h-Clbain, he went to Alban (Scotland), 
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PART IV. 
IDIOMS. 


An idiom, in the sense in which it is used here, may be 
defined :—An expression that has acquired by usage a certain 
meaning, which becomes lost in a word-for-word translation 
into another language; so that in order to convey the true 
meaning in that other language, the form of expression must 
be ehanged. 

Thus, “cd an leaban aj an ouine” is an idiom, for its 
sense is lost in the word-for-word translation, ‘the book is 
at the man;” and in order to convey the true meaning, the 
English expression must be changed to “the man has the book.” 

Idioms constitute one of the chief difficulties in learning 
any language; and the student is recommended to master 
this Part, in which the principal idioms of the Irish language 
are explained and illustrated. 


1. The Infinitive governing Possessive Pronouns 


The infinitive of a transitive verb governs its object in 
the genitive (Syntax, Rule 15, p. 112). When tbe object, in- 
stead of being a noun, is a personal pronoun, then, according 
to the analogy of the Rule quoted, it should be in the geni- 
tive case. Lut the genitive of a personal pronoun is a pose 
sessive pronoun; and possessive pronouns precede the words 
they refer to; so that the pronoun which represents the 
object of the action, is a possessive, and precedes the infini- 
tive, influencing its initial as if it were a noun (see Syntax, p. 
106, Rules 3, 4,5). This gives rise to idiomatic expression 
like the following, which are of very frequent oceurieuce. 


English. Trish, Contracted to. 
me, do mo bualad, vom’ bualad. 
thee, vo vo bualad, vod’ bualad. 
him, vo a bualad, od bualavd. 

To strike ¢ her, oo a buulad, od bualad. 
us, vo dp m-bualad, odp m-bualad. 
you, vo bup m-bualad, (ot contracted) 


them, vo a m-bualad, od m-bualad. 
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These may be translated literally, “to my striking,” ‘to 
their striking,” &e. 

A like construction prevails in the case of a transitive par- 
ticiple: ag a bualad, striking him: aj a bualad, striking 
her: ag dn m-bualad, striking us, &. In this construc- 
tion the participle may itself be governed in the genitive 
case by a noun :—tdinic mian a manbta bam Féin, “a 
desire to kill them, bas come to me” (lit. ‘a desire of the 
killing of them,” or “ of their killing.”) 


2. Compound Prepositions governing Possessive 
Pronouns. 


A compound preposition governs the genitive (Rule 4, 
p. 114); and when the governed word is not a noun but 
a personal pronoun, this last becomes a possessive, and goes 
before the noun-part of the compound preposition, giving 
rise to idiomatic phrases, corresponding with those quoted in 
last Idiom. Example: ain pon, forthe sake vy"; ain a pon, 
for his sake ; ain bun pon, for your sake, &e. Oo cuad 
Oianmaro 0d h-éip, Diarmaid went after ber: cdinic 
tinneap onna fem, apur an a plioce ’n-a n-vdiaid. “ sick- 
ness came upon themselves, and on their posterity after 
them.” 

A similar construction often occurs with the compound 
adverbs. Example: tan ap, backwards; do Guaid pé 
canaaip, he went backwards; 00 Guaid pi tan a h-aip, 
she went backwards; do cuald pad can a n-aip, they 
went backwards, &e. 


8. To die. 


“To die,” is very often expressed in Irish by a phrase 
meaning “to find death:” the verb pa, find, being used 
for this purpose, in its various forms; as, an dana bliagain 
od ip pin puain Ipntal bap, ‘the second year after that 
Trial found death ;’ aZup map ann acd a n-ddn dath bap 
o'Pdsail, “and if it be here that it is in fate for me death 
to find” (i. e., “that it is fated for me to die.’’) 

There is, however, a single verb 0’eug, meaning to die, 
but it is not used so often as the above. The following 
example exhibits both forms:—Q dein cuid do na pean- 
ugoanaib gun ab a nOleann da loéa fuain naoth Pad- 
puig bdp; bi0od go n-abpaiod onung oile gunab ann 
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Cpomaéa d’eus pé, ‘some of the old authors say that it is 
in Glendalough St. Patrick found death, although another 
party say that it is in Armagh he died.” 


4. Nominative Absolute, 


What is called the nominative absolute in English is 
expressed in Irish by the preposition ain (on), or ian (alter), 
placed before the participle, and the preposition 00 (to) 
before the noun; which will be understood from the follow- 
ing examples:—an m-beit ata fava vo Chonmac aga 
b-Reldiomn, ‘Cormac, having been a long time watehing 
them ” (lit. ‘*on being a long time to Cormac a-watehing of 
them”): agup ap m-beis ollamh don Luing, “and the ship 
being ready ” (Lit. ‘and on being ready to the ship”); agup 
aip n-oul a luing 0616, “and they having gone into a 
ship:” (lit. “and on going into a ship to them”): ian 
m-beid cpéanip an cip o61b, “they having grown strong 
in the country ” (lit. after being strong in the country to 
them”). 


5. To have no help for a thing, 


The Irish phrase corresponding to this is “to have no 
strength (neanz) on a thing:” the * having” being expressed 
in accordance with Idiom 34, p. 130. Ni b-pull neans 
agum aman mopin, I have no help for that thing—I 
eannot help that (lit. “there is to me no strength on that 
thing”). Csgup a oubainse Sndinne nac paib neans 
aice péIn ain, “and Grainne said that she had no help for 
it” (or “could not help it,” “could not have prevented it”). 
Sometimes LéSeap, remedy or cure, is used in the same way 
as neanc. 


6. To cause a thing to be done. 


To cause a thing to be done, to have it done, to see that it 
is done, to order it to be done, is often expressed in Irish 
by vo ¢un (or vo tabammc) pa Deana, “ to put (or bring, or 
give), under notice.” Ggup po cuin MWhovaé fa n-veana 
Gip Inre Tule do Gun Paib, “and Miodhach caused the 
mould (or soil) of Inis Tuile to be placed under you:” 00 
pus (ni) bneasd bdip ain an m-bneiteam, agup cus Fa 
veanaa Gnocad ‘(the king), passed sentence of death on 
the judge, and had him hanged ” (‘put under notice him to 
hang,” or “his henging ”). 
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7. Number of individuals of which a company is 
composed. 


The number of individuals of which any collection of per- 
cons or things is made up, 13 often inserted, in the nominative 
form, in a narrative sentence, without any syntactical con- 
nexion with the rest of the sentence. Ggup caime un 
néihe annamdnaé, caogac cainpéeas, 6 Shiot budb 
Deins. “ and Lir set out on the morrow, fifty chariot-men, 
from Shee Bove Derg” (i-e., with fifty chariots): agup cainic 
bodb Deans, nao céad pitcead, da n-lonnpulge; ‘Sand 
Bove Derg came, twenty-niue hundred men, towaids them.” 

This is like the English :—‘ The duke began his march next 


morning, 20,000 strong.” 


8. Passive Verbs used impersonally. 


A passive verb is often used impersonally; as gabpa Cugainn 
amaé, agur ni Lathpay) Pullugad onc, “come forth to us 
and no one will dare to wound thee:” (literally, “and 7 will 
not be dared [to put] wounding on thee). 

This form of expression is of very frequent occurrence in 
the older narrative writings :—thus instead of “ they advance ; 
they plunge into the (river) Crond,” the writer expresses him- 
self in this way :—‘it is advanced; it is plunged into the 
Crond.” 


9. Nominatives before Infinitives and Participles. 


Instead of the usual assertive construction, consisting of a 
verb with its nominative (noun or pronoun), the following 
sonstruction is often adopted :—the verb is put in the infini- 
tive or participial form, and the subject (whether noun or 
personal pronomm) is placed before it, the prenoun being in 
the accusative form (but whether the noun is nominative or 
accusative cannot be determined, as there is no distinction of 
form); as Ip amlad bi Naps agup Oéipone, agupr an 
éennéaih etanna, agup iad a5 ImInc upnpe, “ it is in this 
manner Naisi and Deirdre were (seated), and the Cenn- 
chaimh (a chess board) between them, and they playing on tt; 
Ip amhlaid do bi Cobsaé, agur € ag peangad, “it is thus 
Cobhthach was, and ‘e pining away ;” culmorp pceula 50 
bldtnuio € Péin dO beld ann pin, “he sends word to 
pend, he himself to be there” (i.e. ‘that he himself was 
there”). 
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This form of expression is often adopted even when the 
verb or participle is (net expressed but) understood; as do Cuin 
(an 64) a ceann a n-uéc Ohianmuda agur 6 ina coovla 
‘(the hound) put Ler head in the breast of Diarmaid, and he 
in his sleep.” 


10. One person meeting another. 


“Donall met Fergus” is often expressed in Irish in the 
following way :—Oo carad Pengurp ain Oorhnalt; literally 
“ Bergus was met (or turned) on Donall.” Oo capad Cowell 
na Cnaige léite onuinn, “we met Eevel of Craglea” (lit. 
“evel of Craglea was met [or turned] on us”): cia 
cappmde onm acc pouaid-bean, “whom should I meet 
but the fair woman” (“ who should be met on me”), 

The same idea is expressed by the verb canla, happened: 
agup cdnla oslac onpta an m-bosae, “and they met a 
youth on the moor” (lit. “and a youth happened on [or 
to] them’) : ctmaltuid 50 Shab Mp so tcanla banba so 
n-d opagaet} onpa ann, ‘they travel to Slieve Mish until 
they met Banba with her druids there” (“until Banba with 
her druids happened on{, or to] them there”). 


uu. Although: Although not. 


Hon $0 or s10n Sup has two opposite meanings which can 
only be distinguished by the general sense of the passage : 
sometimes it means ‘‘although”’ (or ‘‘although that”), and 
sometimes ‘although not.” 

Althongh:—a Fhinn, an Organ, s10n Zun Forgre mo 
saol ouicpe nd vo Olnanmuo O'Ohuibne, “*O Finn, 
says Oscar, ‘although my relatiouship with thee is nearer 
than to Diarmaid O’Dumibhne.’” 

Although not:—vo bépuim céthaiple thmté Bf, a 
Chlainn Uipmig, s10n 50 n-véncan ld {, “I shall give a 
good counsel to you, O sons of Usna, though it will not be 
done by you;” s10n sun Cedppd mna an nid pin, “although 
that proceeding would zo¢ be the business of a woman.” 


12. To be able. 


To be able to do a thing is expressed in different ways. 
The most usual is by phrases of the type, 17 Fér0IN Le, “ it is 
possible with ;” asip peroin Lom a bEanad, I can doit (lit. “it 
is possible with me to do it:” see Idiom 1.) 

Another, ard more idiomatic way, is by the verb mgim, “T 
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come,” in its various moods and tenses; and with this verb “I 
can do,” or ‘*I am able to do,” is expressed by ‘‘ it comes with 
me to do;”’ as muna d-cIgeqad pip an Cailleaé d’amap, 
*ynless he would be able to strike the hag” (lit. ‘ unless it 
would come with him the hag to strike”) ; aéc niop voilse 
pinn iné pin man acdd Gp o-cpi Péinnidve ceangailce 
inén b-piadnuipe, agup nac 0-15 nnn poaoilead dfob, 
‘and we think more grievous than that, how our three 
champions are bound in our presence, and that we are not 
able to free them:” nf Guineann ualaé opnaimn nae v-t15 
linn a 1oméap, “he puts not a burden on us that we are not 
able to bear.” 

Sometimes the verb cd or ip is used instead of 715, and 
also the preposition ag instead of le; as 6 naé om dul 6n 
g-concabainc po, ‘since I cannot escape from this danger” 
(‘since it is not with me to go from this danger” : here 1p is 
understood) : 6 nac b-pull oul uald agum, “ since I cannot 
escape from him” (‘‘ since it is not with me to go from him:” 
here té and a@ are used, as in “‘ possession :” Idiom 84. 


13. One of a pair. 


One of a pair is often expressed by the word lead, half: 
leat-cor, one foot (lit. half-foot). In this compound 
the word leat is used adjectively, so that leat-cor means, 
not half of a foot, but a half-foot (i.e., a foot which is itself 
a half, i.e., half of a pair). So also leat-f inl, one eye, leat- 
caob, one side, &e. Ip arhlaid do bi an nig pin agur leat- 
lath aing)d ain, “it is thus that king was, and one hand of 
silyer on him.” 

14. To be alone. 


The word aonan, which the dictionaries now interpret as 
meaning “alone,” was originally a conerete numeral noun 
like tmGn, cfigean, &c. (p. 39), and meant “ one person ;” 
and this meaning it retains to some extent in its present ap- 
plication:—oo fubat mé a’m aonap, I walked alone (lit. 
‘* T walked in my one person” [see Idiom 42]: or “ I walked as 
one person”); 00 plubal cG ad’ conan, thou walkedst alone: 
‘oo Piubal pi n-a h-aonap, “she walked alone,” &c.; am 
aonan peal a pubal brdeap, “alone, of a time, walking I 
was. 

Another way of saying in Irish ‘‘he is alone” is “he is 
with himself :” td mé hom fém, I am alone (“I am with 
myself”): cd cG leac féin, thou art alone: cd pad leo 
féin, they are alone: cd mo mhdtpin ‘n-a coolad, agur 
mire liom péin, “ my mother is asleep, and Iam alone.” _ 
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15. One thing given for another. 


When you give or take, sell or buy, one thing for another, 
it is expressed in Irish hy saying you give it, &e, on that 
other, the preposition aip being used. Oo tug pé tpi ba 
ain an 3-capall pin, he gave three cows for that horse: aip 
Cine nf '‘neépainn cia h-f, “for Erin ] would not tell who 
she is” ("ne6painn for inneépaimn : see p. 63). 

In this sense, the preposition ain is set before the noun of 
price: 00 ceannuiseap an b6 ban pin ain pé ptinc, I 
bought that white cow for six pounds: nf h-1ongna ap 
Conpmac, 6in 1p mais an luaé cusgar uinne, “* No 
wonder,’ says Cormac, ‘for good is the price I gave for it.” 


16. Debt. 


The fact that Donall owes Fergus money, or that Donall 
is under any obligation to pry money to Fergus, is expressed 
by saying, ‘ Fergus has money on Donall,” the preposition aip 
being used before the name of the debtor, and the act of 
“having” being expressed by td and ag as in Idiom 34. 
T4 cpt pamc ag Fensur aip Oomnall, Donall owes three 
pounds to Fergus: td bean eile a n-Cocaill a b-puil aicr 
copéin ain, there is another woman in Youghal to whom he 
owes a crown” (“to whom is a crown on him”): 1p amlad 
vo bi an pig po, agup cfop cdin mé6n tnom aj Fommonarg 
an Tuatéa 06 Oanann fe n-a linn, “ it is how this king was, 
and (that) the Fomorians had a great heavy tribute and rule 
over the Tuatha De Dananns during his time” (“a great 
heavy tribute and rule was with the Fomorians on the 
Tuath De Dananns”). 


17. Asking, entreating, &c. 


To ask, request, entreat, or demand of a person, is ex- 
pressed by “to ask, &e., on that person:” 1app ain Ohia na 
5ndpa pin, “ask of God those graces.” 


18. Sensation, suffering, &c. 


That a person is hungry, thirsty, cold, afraid, sick, &e., if 
expressed in Irish by saying that hunger, thirst, cold, fear, sick- 
ness, &c., is om him, the preposition aip being used : cd puacs 
cnm (cold is on me), I am cold; nd bfod easla ont (let not 
fe.s be on thee) be not afraid: Do Bi cape mé6p ain Shea- 
gan (great thirst was on John), John was very thirsty; Caw 
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é pin onc ? (what is that on thee?) what ailsyou? A éuiple 
mo ¢noide cneud fan §nuaim pin onc? ‘O pulse of my 
heart, what is that frown on thee ?” 


19. One person entertaining feelings (of love, 
hatred, &c.) towards another. 


That Donall entertains certain feelings towards Fergus is 
expressed by saying that Donall has such feelings on Fergus G 
thé preposition aim being used before *“ Fergus,” and the act of 
“having ” being expressed by cd and a%, as in idiom 34:—nf 
m6 an cion po b4 ag Congup optpaind an cion no ba as 
muincin GCongura an mac an neacétaine, 50 paib popmad 
mon an c’atain RG n-@ Cionn pin, “not greater was the affec- 
tion Aonghus felt for thee than the affection the people of 
Aonghus felt for the son of the steward, so that thy 
father felt great jealousy on that account” (lit. “ not greater 
was the affection which was with Aonghuson thee, ...... 
so that great jealousy was on thy father on the head of that ;” 
see Idiom 32). 

Where the agent is not specified, a similar form of expres- 
gion is retained: you are loved, is expressed by love ison you: 
you are esteemed, by estimation is on you, &.: cd meap 
agup cion mép ain Orcan (great esteem and love are on 
Oscar), Oscar is greatly esteemed and loved, 


20. To know: to know a person. 


To know is nsually expressed in Irish by the phrase know- 
ledge is with me, I have knowledge ; and to know a person 
by ‘‘to have or to give knowledge on a person: ” “‘‘ agup on 
b-puil a flop agad Féin, a Fhinn?’ ‘ni b-puil,’ an 
Fionn :” * ‘do you know it, O Finn ?’ ‘Ido not,’ says Finn” 
(lit., is its knowledge with you, O Finn? It is not, says 
Finn): an mil leat piop d'Pagait? do you wish to know ? 
(‘is it a desire with you knowledge to get ?”): bio} a Prop 
agat, a leugcdin, “know O reader” (“be its knowledge 
with thee, O reader’’): (strangers are seen coming towards 
Finn and his party), no frapnaig Fionn vo édé¢ an v-cuga- 
oap aiéne oppca, ‘* Finn asked of the others did they know 
them” (lit. ‘did they put knowledge on them”): agup cu- 

aipre mtne omm, “and thou knewesti¢ * (it “and thou 
idst put knowledge on rve”), 
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21. To part from, to separate from. 


To separate from a person is expressed in Irish by ‘to 
separate with a person,” the preposition le or pe being used: 
much in the same manner as we say in English, “I parted 
with him:” peanadan pém agup Oianmaro ne n-a érle, 
‘they themselves and Diarmaid separated from each other :” 
bdo pean pé pinn, “he separated from us ;” pean Orcan le 
Onanmard, “ Oscar separated from Diarmaid :” vo pcan pip, 
“he separated from him;” ag Cunnaé CrlW-oana vo 
reanar le snads mo Cnorve, “at the Curragh of Kildare 
I parted from the ‘love of my heart,’ ” 


22. However great, however good, however 
brave, &e. 


Oaplaced before some abstract nouns givesa meaning which, 
though it is well understood in practical use, has puzzled 
grammarians to analyse and explain, and which will be best 
understood by a few examples. From the adjective Glaimn, 
fine or beautiful, is formed dilne or dille, fineness, beauty; 
and da dilne or 0a dille, means “ however fine,” ‘ how fine 
soever.” Examples:—Ni b-puil piontp od meud,naé 0-cuil- 
io, ‘there isno punishment however great that they donot de- 
serve:” an tneap self, Fan Compas aomnfin 04 tnéim ain 
calmain 0’obad, ‘the third injunction, not to refuse single 
eombat to any man on earth, however mighty :” deathan nd 
ee vd tnéipe ldm, ‘demon or devil, however mighty of 

and,” 


23. Both one and another: both these and those. 


Both, in sueh phrases as ‘both men and women,” is often 
expressed in Irish by the preposition 1oin, betwcen ; as bain- 
pd Ora pdpath diob ann sae pocap 0'4 d-cug 0616 roOIN 
cell, ceadpadaib, agup conaé paogalca, ‘ God will exact 
an account from them in every advantage He has given to them 
between understanding, senses, and worldly prosperity :” cig. 
mile 10In Feanalb agup mndaib, five thousand, between men 
and women (i.e. both men and women, or reckoning men and 
women), 


24. To overtake. 


To overtake a person is often expressed by “to bear on 8 
person,” the verb bein, bear, being used with the preposition 


= yee a Be son moa yee fn ON 
A Por er Va j ante aati (Dp 
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ain. Examples:—Pdgbam an culaé po an easla so 
m-beanpad Clongup an Dhnoga onnuinn, “let us leave this 
hill for fear that Aonghus of the Brugh would overtake us:” 
leanup ain a long 50 Néimhdineas iad do’n MhGmam, 
BO nus opna ag Solcérd, “he follows them on their track 
directly to Munster, so that he overtook them at Solchoid .” 
50 nac PuISFIdip an Fonn Pin n6 0 m-beinead Mancna 
Side onna, ‘that they might not leave that territory till the 
fairy cavalcade should overtake them:” panpaora leas an 
an tdétain po n6 50 m-beinin opm apip, ‘I will wait for 
thee at this place till thou overtake me again :” 5a¢ aon ain 
a m-béanpamnp, “every one whom I would overtake” 
(‘every one on whom I would bear”). 


25. To win a game on a person. 


To win a game on a person is expressed by “to put a game 
on him:” ajup vo 665 Oipin an Fean pin, agur no Ccuin 
an cluitce an Fhionn, “end Oisin moved that (chess-) man 
and won a game on Finn:” agup nf pugaman an bane an 
a Géile, ‘and we did not win the goal on each other” (i.e. 
neither of us won the goal on the other.” 


26. To think long, short, well of, ill of: to think 
hot, cold, hateful, &c. 


Such phrases as “ it seemed long to him,” “he thought it 
long,” are expressed by the verb 1p and the preposition le: ip 
faoa liom (‘it is long with me”), it seems long to me, I 
think it long. Ugur do bo Fada le na Bndispib do b1 
Onian uaéa, ‘and his brothers thought it long that Brian 
was away from them” (‘it was long with his brothers, &c.’”) : 
ip ole linn ap bean poz, “we think bad of what has 
happened to thee” (“ it is evil with us:” an =a po, and a 
means ‘all that:” see p.47) : cuigimpi nac ioninuin leatpa 
me pém, “I understand that thou dost not love me” (‘‘ that 
not beloved with thee am I myself”). 

Observe the difference in meaning conveyed by the two pre- 
positions le and vo: 1p maid 6 do’n b-Pean pin, it is ad- 
vantageous to that man (whether he thinks it so or not): 1p 
maiz é leip an b-fean pin, that man thinks it advantageous 
(whether it is really so or not). The following example shows 
both forms :—ba mhaié hom prubail acc mon maid dam 
é, I wished to walk, but it was not good for me. 


7g 2 rae a lia Wed ape son Wink ae 
Sea aus | ais van Fa Vm Sa Ara ort! (Dp) 
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27. To wish for: to like: to be glad of: to prefer, 


After the same manner, a desire, wish, liking for, &e., i 
expressed by such words as mian, desire ; ait, pleasure; dik, 
will or pleasure, &.: 1p Gill bom pPiop O'pasctl, I wish to 
know (‘‘it is a desire with ne knowledge to get”): do Guip- 
Finn pém phil an éait pin ad h-ucc a n-ionad do pil, an 
Fean di0b: do b'ais liom yin, an an déinreorp, “ ‘I would 
put the eye of that cat in thy lap in place of thy eye,’ says 
amanof them. ‘I‘would like that,’ says the door-keeper.” 

The word pednn, better, is used in the same way to ex 
press preference: 17 péann Lom do Sean bndeéain na cura, 
I prefer thy brother to thyself: I would rather have thy 
brother than thyself (lit. ‘‘thy brother is better with me,” 
&c.); 00 b’pednn le bmsid leaban mat nd ainsead 
Brigid would prefer a good book to money (lit. ‘*a good book 
would be better with Brigid,” &e.). The following example 
shows the application of both mian and pedpp :—Ni h-é ip 
mian leip an ugoan (nf mo, nf h-é 1p mian liom-pa) cu vo 
Bneugan;.... acc ip €& dob’ fPedpnleip pin (agur 
liom-fa) vo époide do fealbugad: ‘it is not what the 
author wishes (neither is it my wish) to amuse thee (cu do 
Speugan) .... but it is what he would prefer (and I also) 
to possess thy heart.” 

Pednn followed by le expresses mental preference as shown 
above: but peapn followed by do is equivalent to the English 
expression ‘‘better for,” ‘‘better that,’ &c. Ip pfedpn 
somra anoip, an Uus, Flop na h-eanea Od vo tabaipe 
daoib. Ip pfeanp ceana, ap iadran, ‘it is better for me 
now,’ says Lugh, ‘a knowledge of that eric (fine) to give you.’ 
‘lt is better indeed,’ say they.” 


28. To think little of—much of—to grudge. 


Similar to the preceding is the use of the words beag and 
m6n (little and much) in several idiomatic phrases, whieh 
occur very frequently, and which will be best understood by 
the following examples:—Ip m6p hom an tuaé pm, I think 
that price large (‘that price is large with me”): 6p 0d 
m-beit mae aguinne iona puide pompa, nion beas leo 
vo tip odp mapnbad 6, “ for if (even) a child of us would 
be sitting (‘‘in his sitting:” see Idiom 42) before them, 
they would not deem it (too) little cause to kill us” (lit. ‘it 
would not be with them a small [thing] for a cause to kill 
us:’”’ for 0p manbad: see Idiom 1): Dan mo bmiatan an 
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Nap ni bes lnnepm uaie, “* by my word,’ says Naisi, ‘we 
do not think that small from thee,’” 

The two expressions 1p m6p le and nf beas le (it is much 
with, it is not little with) are used to express the idea of un- 
willingness or grudging : 17 mép Lom aon pingin oo tab- 
aint 00, I think it much—I grudge—to give one penny to 
him: the very same idea is expressed by ni beas liom aon 
pingin, &c., 1 think it not little—I grudge—one penny, I 
think one penny cnough, &c. The two reverse expressions 
(ni m6p le—:p beag le) are used to express willingness— 
not grudging, &c.: ni mMép liom na tpi ba po vo tabains 
06, I do not think it much—I am quite willing—I do not 
grudge—to give him these three cows; which might also be 
expressed by saying, ip beag liom, &c.—I think it little—I 
would give more, | would have more, I would want more; 
I am willing—I do not grudge, &.—ovo beipmfo dn 
m-bmactan, an pad, naé beas inn a m-beunam go Fionn 
ofob, ‘we give our word,’ said they ‘ we think it not small— 
we grudge—what (a = all that: sce p. 47) we shall bring 
of them to Finn’ ” (See Mr. Standish O'Grady’s note, in 
the “ Pursnit of Diarmaid and Grainne,” p. 140.) 

When mon and bea@ are used with the preposition 00, 
they give the idea of enough or not enough for a person: 
nion beag 00 (manbad ban n-aitpeac) man eimic uaibre, 
(the killing of your fathers) is not small to him—is enough 
for himn—should suffice for him—as an eric (fine) from you: 
nfon beag Duic a ba Do Kpeit 6 Fhionn, “ it was not little 
Sh you—it was enough for you—to take away his cows from 

inn.” 


29. Woe to. 


Ip maips don b-peap pin, woe to that man: a thains 
vo’n opung soineap do’n ole maiz, “ woe to those who call 
evil good.” Expressions of this kind are sometimes elliptical ; 
as, IP maps naé n-oéanann cothaiple veas-mn4, “ woe 
[to him] who doeth not the counsel of a good wife” (lit. “ it 
is woe who doeth not,” &c.). 


30. So.. aS: aS... as. 


When these “correspondent conjunctions” are expressed 
in Irish, the second one is usually translated either by agur, 
‘‘and,” or by le, “with:” agup a oubaine pia an Tan 0O 
106 a thac coth anpaéta agup 50 Honpad a theup an 
100, “and he said to her when his son should be so grown 
-(corh anpaéca) as that his finger would fill the ring” (lit. 


a IAA 
sorur £* fe af i. nA 2 OD 
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‘so grown and that his finger,” &e.): 00 BI a pleas cém 
fpeathan le mol mullinn, “his spear was as thick as the 
shaft of a mill” (lit. ‘as thick with.’’) 

Cgur follows amhlad or ainla (thus, so, in this manner), 
much in the same way as it follows cé6ih; and in this uso it 
gometimes answers very nearly to “ viz.:” ap athlaid oo 
fuain Nam acap Oéipone, acap an Cennéaerh ecanna, 
‘it isthus he found Naisi and Déirdre, and the Ceun-chacmh 
(a kind of chess-board) between them.’ (Meaning, ‘it was 
thus he found them, viz., with the Cenn-chaemh between 
them.”) 


31. Evory other day: every second day: every 
alternate day. 


Phrases like theso are often expressed in Irish by the in- 
definite pronoun $ac, followed by the preposition Le or ne 
Hac le Oorhnaé ag oul Gum ceampoll, going to the church 
every other (or every alternato) Sunday: na tpi plgte pin vo 
Thuacaib Ve Oanann vo bi 1 b-plaitiop Eimeann sac pe 
m-bliagain, “these three kings of the Tuatha De Danann 
were in the sovereignty of Erin every other year” (ie. each 


for a year). 
32. The Ilead. 


The word for head is used in Irish, as it is in most lan. 
guages, inagreat variety of idiomatic phrases. Some havo been 
already noticed among the compound propositions ; and these 
and others will be understood from the following examples. 

dG g-ceann bliadna, at the end of a year: 00 Bi pao a 
g-ceann na paictée, they were at tho end of tho field. 
oubains Naip le h-Anoan oul ain ceann Pep5uip, “ Naisi 
said to Ardan to go for Fergus” (‘to go on the head of Fer- 
gus’): pillpe ain a g-ceann, “turn thou back for them” 
(‘©on their head”). O naé liom dul 6n 5-concabainc po 
am éeann, ‘since I am not able to escape from this danger 
[that lies] before me” (am Geann, “in my head” = before 
me). Racpaod ad ceann, a Fhinn, apgup a s-ceann na 
Fémne, “1 will go to thee (or before thee), O Finn, and to 
the Feni” (‘fin thy head and in the head of the Feni’). Acar 
be1md bua acap bennactain 04 Cenn, “and bear ye vie- 
tory and blessing on its account” (od cenn, “ from its head”). 
Can ceann gun paorl an corceaé naé parb baogsal an Wis 
an Féin, ‘although the rich man thought that there was no 
danger at all to (ie. of) himself” (can Geann sun, “over the 
head that” = although). Ip iongna duicpe an spad pin do 
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tabains dampa can éeann Ehinn, an Oianman, “ ‘it isa 
wonder for thee to give that love to me instead of (to) Finn’ 
says Diarmaid” (cap cGeann Ehinn, “ over the head of Finn,” 
in proference to Finn, instead of Finn) 


3s. A proper noun with the genitive of a noun of 
office.* 


When a proper noun is followed by a noun in the genitive 
signifying a profession, office, trade, or calling, the resulting 
phrase has a curious idiomatic meaning. 

Seagan anfiseavéna, which is word for word, “ John 
of the weaver,” means in reality “John (the son, son-in-law, 
servant, or some other close connection) of the weaver” 
Seagan na bamcneabaige, “John (the son, &c.) of the 
widow.” 

If, while the proper name is in the nominative, the second 
noun is also in the nominative, the meaning is quite different, 
the second noun being then simply in apposition to the first : 
thus Fensup maop (nom.) means “ Fergus the steward ;’: 
but Pengur an thaoip (gen.) is “ Fergus (the son, &c.) of 
the steward.” 

Suppose, now, you have to express in Irish such a phrase 
as “the house of Fergus the steward,” in which the proper 
name must be in the genitive: as the two nouns are in appo- 
sition, the second, according to a rule of Syntax (Rule 6, 
p. 96) should also be in the genitive: ceaG Phenguir an 
thaoip. But here is an ambiguity; for, according to the 
present idiom, this expression would also mean ‘‘the house of 
Fergus (the son, &c.) of the steward.” To avoid this am- 
biguity, a disagreement in case is allowed in such expressions, 
between the two nouns, when they are in apposition. Thus 
‘the house of Fergus the steward” is ceaé Fhenguip maon 
(in which Phenguir is gen. and maop nom.); whereas teac 
Phep5uir an thaoip is understood to mean “the house of 
Fergus (the son, &c.) of the steward.” So in Dr. MacHale’s 
transtation of Homer, the first two lines are rendered :— 

pus Acurl penn, 61$ neamda, a’p buan feans ; 
Acuil mic Pell, an gaipsideac cemncteac sans. 
“The wrath of Achilles sing, O heavenly virgin, and his en- 
during anger, of Achilles son of Peleus, the fiery fierce hero.” 


_ Ee i 
* The substance of this explanation and the illustrative 
examples have been taken from an interesting Essay on the 
present state of the Irish language in Munster, written and. 
sent to the Royal Irish Academy by Mr. John Fleming of 
Rathgormuck. ; ;: : 


SO BAe 7 2 Be 
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Here the last noun gmpoidvead, with its two adjectives, is in 
the nominative, white Ucusl, with which it is in apposition, 
is genitive. 

In the first example, Rule 7, p. 96, bean Sheagam an 
Fisead6na, accordingly, is not ‘‘the wife of John the 
weaver,’ but “the wife of John (son, &c.) of the weaver;” 
the wife of Jolin the weaver, would be expressed by bean 
Sheagain figead6in. 


34. Possession. 


There is noverb in Irish corresponding to the English verb 
to have” as expressing possession; and the sentence ‘‘the 
man has a book,” is expressed in Irish by the verb cd and the 
preposition ag, in this form, c@ leaban aj an ouine, ‘a 
book is at (or with) the man :” ta aingead ajum (‘‘ money 
is with mv’), [ have money: cia bé ag a b-pull aingead 
(‘“ whoever with whom is money”), whoever has money. Nf 
eélvin le Ouime an nid nac m-berdead alse 0o cabainc 
uaid, agur nf b-pull vo-manbeéace agumpa, ‘it is im- 
possible for a man to give away what he does not himself 
possess, and I do not possess immortality” (word-for-word : 
“it is not possible for a man the thing which would not be 
with him to give from him, and not is iminortality with my- 
self’). Oo ursel Concuban bonaé acarp do Plapnals 06 
an paib pled ollath aise do, ‘Conchobhar addressed 
Borach and inquired of him whether he had a feast prepared 
for him” (lit.: “whether a feast was ready with him [i.e. 
Borach] for him [i.e. Conchobar.’’] 

The use of pronouns in this idiom sometimes gives rise to 
further idiomatic complications. Cia ajuimne ag a b-pull 
an fininne? “ Which of us has the truth?” This is word 
forword: “ Which of us with whom is the truth?” and the 
interrogative appears without any government or other syn- 
tactical connection. Some good authorities believe that the 
preposition a in this construction governs not only the rela- 
tive a, but also, by a sort of attraction, the interrogative cia. 
Té bean eile a n-Cocaill a b-pull aie: condéin ain, “ there 
is another woman in Youghal who has a crown on him” (i.e. 
to whom he owes acrown: Idiom 16). Here, also, there is 
an apparent redundancy, the act of *‘ having” being expressed 
doubly, namely, both by the relative a before b-pull, and by 
aici; and the relative, according to the same authority, would 
be governed by the preposition ag of aici. Thesentence may 
‘be expressed without redundancy in this manner :—Td bean 
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eile a n-Coéaill a5 a b-puil conéin ain. The last ex- 
ample exactly resembles the English “there 18a man in Dublin 
whom I owe a pound to him:” and perhaps it would be 
better to consider it, like the English sentence, merely as bad 
grammar, which is to be avoided by using a different form of 
expression in the manner shown. The apparent redundancy 
of the first example, which is from a good authority, cannot, 
however, be got rid of in this way. Soalsoin, cia leipan 
ceacé pin (who owns that house), the le of leip would ap- 
pear to govern the pronoun with which it is combined, and 
also the interrogative cia. 


35. Ownership. 


Ownership is expressed by the verb 1p and the preposition 
le, with: 1p leactra an teaé, “the house belongs to thee” 
(lit. “it is with thee the house”): 1p lem’ again na ba pin, 
those cows belong to my father (‘‘it is with my father those 
cows’): cia lé1p na ba fin, who owns those cows? (“‘ who 
with him [are] those cows?) Oin ip le neaé é15in 00 
Thuata Oe Oanann na muca, “for the pigs belong to 
some person of the Tuatha De Danann.”’ (A wizard holds a 
golden branch in his hand, and king Cormac asks him) an 
leas péin an Gpaob pin? “Does that branch belong to 
thyself ©” 

Observe the distinction between this idiom and the last in 
the following sentence :—Ta aipgead so leén agad, ace ni 
leac péiné, “thou hast plenty of money, but it does not 
belong to thyself.” 


36. Wanting a thing. 


The idea of wanting a thing, including a wish to get it, is 
usually expressed by the verb cd and the preposition 6 from: 
ta leabap uaim, [want a book: lit., ‘(a book is from me:” 
cpeud acd uaic? “ What dost thou want ?” 


37. Genitive plurals of Personal Pronouns. 


Each of the three prepositional pronouns, againn, apaib, 
aca, has two different meanings, which are always easily 
distinguished by the context. 

J, Possession, as in Idiom 34: Oo bi Leabaip aca, they 
had books. 

2. The sense of a genitive plural when following words de- 
noting a part: 5a¢ fean aguinn, ‘each man of us,” no 
epg an dana Feap acoran vo Séanam an ¢leapa, “ the 
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second man of them (acoran, “of themselves’) arose to per- 
form the feat:’’ cia aguinne ag a b-puil an Fipinne, ayt 
Fionn, ‘“*which of ws has the truth,’ says Finn” (ag a. 
b-pull, “with whom is” =“ has:” see Idiom 34). 


88. To give a name. 


To give a name toa thing is often expressed in Irish by to 
put a name on it; Man go ccustan Od bantuataé ap 
bhéColl agup aim Ohanann, ‘as (the name) ‘two ladies’ 
was put on Bechoill and Danann: i.e. as they “were called 
‘two ladies.’’” Man $0 0-cug clear aip an $-clear pin, 
“(ashe called that feat ‘afeat:'”’ (lit. ‘‘as that he put [the 
name] ‘feat’ on that feat’’). 

Sometimes, also, to give such and such a name to a thing 
is expressed by ‘“ to say such and such a name with a thing :” 
Rop-o0d-Pdaileas mp a pavdceap Luimneaé ani, “ Ros-da- 
shaileach which is called Limerick now” (lit. “ R. with which 
is said ‘ Limerick’ now”). 


89. Oe after comparatives. 


The prepositional pronoun de “ of it,” is often postfixed to 
comparatives, giving rise to some idiomatic phrases. OAgur 
Sion 50 b-fuil culd aguinn do tThanbad O1apmada, ni 
moive 00 Seubad (Congup) an fipmne uaim, “and al- 
though we have no part in killing Diarmaid, Aongus would 
not the more receive the truth from us” (here méide is De 
added to m6, the comparative of m6n, great: for s10n 4o= 
‘although not:”’ see Idiom 11). 1p pupaloe o’'Ehionn én 
lonsna leanarham, an eaéna belt againn, “itis the easier 
for Finn to follow our track that we have the horses” (pu- 
parce = ve after pura, comparative of pupup, easy): i.e. 
‘our haying the horses makes it easier for inn,” &c. 


40. ‘‘A man of great strength.” 


“A man of great strength,” is expressed by the Irish pean 
ip mOn neane, which translated word for word is ‘a man 
(who) is great strength :’’ the words m6n neanc being in the 
nominative, and not in the genitive, as might be expectcd 
from the English “of great strength.” ‘This idiom is ex- 
tremely common in Irish, the verb 1p in some of its forms 
being always used; and when translating it, remember that 
the Irish words, though in the nominative ease, convey the 
exact sense of the genitive with ‘of ” in English, and must be 


Pe fu te we os, = 5 pf AA 
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rendered accordingly. Nf paid a §-c6maimpin pip fean 
ba h6 6p asur ainsead ind Oiapmard, “there was not at 
the same time with him a man who had more gold and silver 
than Diarmaid ” (lit. ‘a man [who] was greater gold and 
silver,”’ ie. “aman who was of greater gold and silver.”) 
Oo deancap an belt ba marhda cnut, “Isawa lady (of) 
bright shape :” Talath ba fednp biad agup deoe, “a land 
(of) the best food and drink:” Oipin ba tpeun neanc a’p 
lué, “Oisin of mighty strength and vigour.” 

Sometimes the preposition 50 (with) is used instead of the 
verb: as Fean 50 mO6p neanc, a man with great strength, 
4.e. a man of great strength. 


41. A wish. 


“T wish I had such and such a thing,” is often expressed 
in Irish by some such form of phrase as “ Alas that I have 
not got it!” the word 5an being generally used as the nega- 
tive particle. Up tnuaié gan peaca ‘n maoin agum! 
‘I wish I had the shepherd's pet!’ (Here ap tnuald, 
‘itis pity” = “alas: a5um is used to denote possession, 
with its verb understood—Idiom 34: and the word-for-word 
translation is “it is pity not the pet of the shepherd with 
me.” Q Ohia gan mé am’ abaillin, “I wish I were an 
apple” (O God, I not an apple”—or “‘in my apple.”) 


42. One noun asserted of another by cd. 


When one noun is asserted of another (or of a pronoun) by 
the verb cd, in any of its forms, it requires the aid of the 
preposition a or ann, ‘in,” and of one of the possessive 
pronouns, giving rise to a unique and extremely curious 
idiom. Thus ‘I am a man,” if expressed in Irish by cd, 
will be (not cd mé fean, but) cé mé am’ fean, which is 
word for word, ‘I am in my man.” Of cira ad’ pofan 
agur mire am feoll, ‘be thou the knife and T the flesh.” 
(lit. “be thou in thy knife andI in my flesh”). Decor 
asup Oanann do bi 1 n-a m-baincigeannaib, ‘“ Bechoill 
and Danann who were princesses” (‘‘who werein their prin- * 
cesses’): 17 Fednn éipean mile uain nd cuppa, cuin a 
3-cdp $0 b-pull cad’ mg no ad’ pmionnra. ‘he is better 
a thousand times than thou, even supposing that thou art a 
king ora prince” (cuina9-cdp, “ put in case” = “suppose” 
or “although”):; pasato na oaome bdp culo aca ’n-d 
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n-65dnab, asup curd aca 'n-a peandéimsid, “men die (‘ re- 
ceive death:’ Idiom 3), ‘some of them (curd aca: Idiom 
37) as youths, and some as old men” (‘‘some of them in 
their youths and some of them in their old inen.”) GQ Oma, 
gan méam abaillin!” “would God that I were an apple!” 
(‘‘O God without me in my apple!”). 

Even when one thing is not directly asserted of another, 
this use of the preposition and the possessive is extremely 
common inIrish. Cdimpe am’ Goola, “I am asleep” (“TI 
am inmy sleep”): v’é1m1§ ma peapath, ‘he scooa up’’ (“ he 
arose in his standing”): mpe am’ conan, “mysclf alone” 
(“myself in my one person”): clanna Lin ina §-ceatpan, 
(the four children of Lir) (“the children of Lir in their 
four-persons’’). 

The preposition ann is used with ca without any governed 
noun, to denote existence in general; as acd aon Oia 
athdm ann, there is only one God; here the ann in the 
end, which has no representative in the translation, means 
“in it,” i.e. in existence. Sometimes this ann answers very 
nearly to the Enghsh “ here,” or ‘“ there ;” as 1p cG acd ann 
“it is thou who art in it—who art in existence—who art 
there.” 


43. Differences between ip and cd. 


There are several differences, as tothe manner of application, 
between ip and cd. 

{. Ip is a simple copula, and is used to predicate one thing 
of another, or to connect an attribute with its subject ; ag 
ip mé an c-plhge, an fipmne, agup an beata, “1 am the 
way, the truth, and the life.” 

But if existenee in connection with place is to be predicated 
of the subject, c@ is used; as cd mé a m-balle ata clint, 
I ain in Dublin: an pai® cG ann pin? wert thon there ? 

If an adjective is to be predicated of a noun, either 1p or 
cd may be used:—ip bneag an 1d 6, or cd anld bneas, 
“it is a fine day,” or ‘‘the day is fine.” 

2. Ip connects one noun or pronoun with another, as 
predicate and subject directly, and without the aid of any 
other word; as ip pean mé, Lam aman, But cd cannot do- 
this without the aid of the preposition 1 or inn and the 
possessive pronoun, as already explained in last Idiom; as CG 
mé am’ fean, Iam a man (“Jam in my man.”) 
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3. Ip expresses simply that a person or thing is so, and 
implies nothing more. But when the assertion is made by 
cd, there is often something more implied than is contained 
inthe direct assertion—the idea that the person or thing 
has not always been so—has come to be so, &c. Thus, if you 
say to me if Fean 6, your assertion means nothing more than 
that ‘‘heis a man’’—not a woman or a coward, &c. If we 
see a figure approach in the dark, and that after looking 
close you find it is aiman, your correct phraseology is, 1p pean 
6, by which I understand you to mean “it isa man’’—not a 
woman, ora beast, or a ghost. 

But if you say tome ca pé ’n-a fean (“he is in his man”), 
here I take you to meana very different thing—that he is 
now a man, no longer a boy, grown up to be a man. If I 
were speaking of a person as if he were a mere boy, and that 
you wished to correct this false impression, the proper 
phraseology would be, ca pé ’n-a pean. 

But though this idea of an implied change is often 
contained in an assertion made by cd, it is not always so; as 
nf 6-puil aéc aon O1a athdin ann, aca ’n-a Pop-ppionaid, 
there is only one God alone, who is a pure spirit: bere 
the last assertion is made by cd though there cau be no 
change. 

4. Td is used with ag to denote possession (Idiom 43); 
ip is used with te to denote ownership (Idiom 44); in these 
two applications the two verbs cannot change places. 

Td way indeed be used with le, but the idea conveyed 
is not “belonging to,” but “being favourable to:’ Oo bf 
Colur leo “(ulus was with them”), does not mean that 
they were the owners of Eolus (which would be the meaning 
ifip bad been used), but that “Eclus was favourable to 
them 7’—‘ wis on their side.” 

&. Td is used with the Irish words for cold, heat, hunger, 
&c., as in Idiom 36; asta ocnap onm, hunger isinme, lam 
hungry: here 1p canno’ be used. 

6. When the comparative of an adjective is used as in the 
following sentences, either verb will answer :—1p paldbne 6 
md mire or cd Pé mor pmdbpe nd mire, he is richer 
than I. 

But when the superlative is employed, ip, not cd, must be 
used:—ip 6 1p pean ip pardbpe pan otitée 6, he is the 
richest man in the country, 


APPENDIX. 


AppirionaL Exampies or DeEcLEnsions. 


FIRST DECLENSION. 


bneac, a trout. 
Singular, Plural 
N. bneac. bnic. 
G. bnic. bneac. 
D. bneac. bneacad 
Vy. a bie. a bneaca. 
SECOND DECLENSION. 
Cop, a foot. 
N. cop. copa. 
G. coire cop. 
D. coip. copaib. 


TUIRD DECLENSION. 
FPigead6in, a weaver ; mase. 


N. pigeaddin. pigeadéimise. 

G. piseadéna. pseadéin 

D. pigeadoin. MHeadémid. 
Céain, a father; mase. 

N. atain. altpe, aitpe- 

aca. 
G. atan. aitneaé. 
D. atain. aitneacaib. 


(Mdtain, a mother, and 
bndtain or oveanbndcaip, a 
brother, are declined in the 


same way.) 
Duadam, @ year ; fem. 
N. bluajamn. bliadanca. 
G, bligdna. bliadan. 
D. bliadan — bluadancab. 
Cinm, a name. 
N. ainm. anmanna. 


G. ainme, anma. anmann. 
D. aim anmannaib. 
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FOURTH DECLENSION, 
| Teme, @ fire. 
Singular, Plural. 
|N. ceine. ceince 
; G. ceine. ceimead. 
| D. ceine. cemcib. 
| Cinin, a little bird. 
N. é1nin. éininidve. 
G. é1nin. éinin. 
D. éinin. éininib. 


FIFTH DECLENSION. 
Udnarha, a married couple, 


'N. ldnatha.  ldnamna. 
G. ldnathan. ldnamane 
D. ldnamain. dnamnaib. 


IrreautaR Novuns. 


OG, @ spear. 
N. 94, 9aG. $a01, Saetd, 
6aoice. 
G. gal, Ba01. Gat, gaecas, 
gaoitead. 
D. 3a, 5a% sab, geataid 
Haoitib. 
Cné6, a hut, a sheepfold. 
N. cn6. cnaoite, cndéite 
G. cné. cné. 
D. cpé. cpaoltib, cnt 
tib. 
V.aéno. a ¢paoite, a 
CNO1Ges 
Shiab, @ mountain, 
N. pliab. rléibce — 
G. pléibe. pléibcead. 
D. pad. pléibcid. 
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